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INDUSTRY DURING AND AFTER 
THE WAR: 


Y the time this article has appeared Great Britain will 
Bieve been a year at war. Slowly, most people think too 

slowly, the industrial fabric of the country has been 
changing and both labour and capital have been transferred to 
war economy. We had a similar experience in the last war, but 
with the greater mechanisation of warfare the conversion is 
more complete. The Ministry of Supply is drawing into its 
tentacles a great part of the productive power of the nation. 
The call is for more and more ’planes, tanks, guns and war- 
ships. The prelude to victory is the complete subordination 
of all economic life to the one business of the State, the defeat 
of the enemy. That is inevitable. Germany for five years has 
concentrated her energies on the perfection of the war machine. 
This country has to catch up in the race in which our enemy 
has a very long start. The pursuit is not going to be easy and 
the Government was slow in getting off the mark. 

When the catastrophe occurred, the Ministry of Supply was 
little more than a month old and was still in its teething 
troubles. A munition general staff cannot be improvised. 
When civil servants have been put in charge, the call has 
been for industrialists: when business men have been ap- 
pointed, complaints have been loud from their competitors 
that they were favouring their own interests. If a year earlier 
the Government, instead of appointing a mere co-ordinator, 
had set up a proper department with a technical staff, some 
of these difficulties would have been avoided. Anyhow, it is 
clear, in spite of the colossal war expenditure, we have by no 
means reached the limit of war requirements. Wastage in 
aerial warfare is heavy, and if victory is to be decisive it is 
vital to have not only superiority in quality and skill but in 
numbers. Any Government that does not aim at that will 
get short shift. The moral is that more and more, as the war 
drags on, will labour and plant be required for the war 
machine. 

Meanwhile, many peaceful industries are drifting into 
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bankruptcy either because of a decline in demand or a 
shortage of raw material. An excellent example is the 
furniture trade, which not only has a declining market for its 
wares but cannot get timber to carry out orders. Printing is 
suffering from the same disease. In all such cases labour will 
drift away into war industries. In fact, there is an over- 
whelming case for hastening that process by training centres 
and other means. The policy adopted has been mainly State 
control, rather than ownership. An army of accountants and 
inspectors are supervising war industry in countless private 
factories scattered up and down the length and breadth of 
the country. Much of the burden of organisation has inevit- 
ably fallen on the Civil Service. We have reason to be proud 
of our Government officials. They are free from the suspicion 
of corruption, which alone is a great asset, and no one doubts 
their intelligence. They are picked as a result of competitive 
examination, and some of the best men of each generation go 
into the service. 

It is one thing to run peace-time departments : it is quite 
another to manage great industrial organisations. Criticism 
is general of the civil servants and they seem to have few 
friends. Complaints are heard that they work slowly and are 
not anxious to take responsibility. A minute has to be 
written on every subject, and before action can be taken it 
has to pass through many sections for initialing and ap- 
proval. Responsibility is divided, and when a mistake is 
made, the suggestion is that it is difficult to bring home 
responsibility. But is not this inevitable in any form of 
Government activity ? When a man is trading with his own 
money he can take risks. He knows that success means 
advantage to himself, while he has himself to bear the racket 
of failure. It is true the joint stock company has taken the 
place of the personal trader, incidentally not always to the 
advantage of the industry concerned. But even there the 
Board of Directors are faced with the stimulus of competition 
to force them into activity. Failure to adopt a forward policy 
means diminishing dividends and disgruntled shareholders. 
Private enterprise is very much out of fashion to-day, but 
many of its opponents are being considerably disillusioned by 
their experience of Government departments. 

Can a system that was devised to carry out the traditional 
duties of government, such as foreign affairs, administration 
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of justice, public health, be adapted to run great commercial 
undertakings? I am assured by officials that you can find 
_ nothing comparable in business life to any department of 
State, old or new. The nearest analogies are to be found in 
great combines like Imperial Chemicals or Unilevers and 
semi-government organisations like the London Transport 
Board. But in each of these examples the check of efficiency 
is either the need to earn a dividend or pay interest on their 
stock. The Ministry of Shipping would be an interesting 
department to investigate. Here you have the close associa- 
tion of the shipowners with a government department. The 
various companies still manage their ships but under the 
direction of the Minister of Shipping, who decides where and 
when their ships are to sail and what cargoes they are to carry, 
but always in consultation with the various owners concerned. 

If the war drags on a year or two, there will be very little 
freedom in industrial life, and labour will not escape state 
intervention. The Ministry of Labour has obtained great 
powers over the factory worker, and if output is to be ex- 
panded these powers will be exercised. A skilled craftsman 
who is a key man will find himself forced to remain at the 
factory where he is working, although he does not like the 
management, in spite of his being offered higher wages else- 
where. This will bring the working man right up against the 
Civil Service to a degree that has never happened before. The 
House of Commons becomes more important every day that 
the power of the executive increases. The only safeguard left 
to the people will be the right to ventilate grievances through 
their elected representatives. Liberty is our most precious 
heritage and we have never had any use for the drozt 
admintstratif. 

This war is a conflict of ideas. The Totalitarian State claims 
that the individual must always be subordinate to the state 
and has few rights outside the community. He must not only 
think and speak as he is told, but must work how and where 
he is directed. We firmly believe in the right of the individual, 
not merely to freedom of speech, but to select his employment 
and decide on his own economy. That is why the British 
people have always been suspicious of conscription whether 
for the army or for industry. The dangers of war have robbed 
_ the people of many oftheir rights. But I am satisfied the 
nation as a whole clings tenaciously to the principles of 
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freedom, however much they have surrendered them under 
the pressure of war. Can they be won back after the war is 
over? I devoutly hope they will, or the war will have been 
fought in vain. If Great Britain becomes a Totalitarian State, 
with every industry controlled or managed by officials, liberty 
for the individual will slowly but surely disappear. But do 
not let anyone be under the illusion that industry will glide 
back to pre-war conditions. I have met people who solemnly 
argue that it will. All I can say to them is that they are 
singularly lacking in imagination. For a couple of years after 
the last war there was a trade boom, with high wages for the 
workers and good profits for the employers. But it was short- 
lived and was followed by an appalling slump. Hundreds of 
business men were driven into bankruptcy by the collapse of 
prices and millions of workers thrown out of employment. 
The industrial system has never quite recovered from that 
blow. It did more to discredit capitalism than all the theories 
of Karl Marx and Socialist writers put together. Certainly, 
most employers do not want to go through that experience 
again, nor do most of the workers. But even if a war-weary 
world disillusioned by state interference is content to see 
the National Economy drift back to 1939 conditions, I am 
satisfied that it will not be possible. A National Economy 
concentrated on war cannot suddenly be switched over to 
peaceful production. It is true that the world will be short of 
every kind of commodity and the demand will be there. But 
credit will be disorganised, and it will be difficult immediately 
to redistribute raw materials and guide them back to the 
ordinary channels of trade. Even if there is a trade boom, it 
will be short and quickly followed, on the precedent of the 
last war, by an appalling slump. 

Attempts of all nations to attain economic self-sufficiency 
were a contributory cause of industrial congestion. If the 
channels of trade had remained open and there had been free 
movement of goods as in the halcyon Victorian days, violent 
fluctuation might have been avoided. But nations have been 
busy shutting frontiers and closing ports with the result that 
industrial plants have been multiplied far beyond the world’s 
needs. Not a country has escaped this policy and the new 
world is even more faulty than the old. Australia and New 
Zealand, behind their immense tariff walls or by restrictive 
legislation, have brought into existence industries that have 
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no real justification on economic grounds and are only there 
because of political exigencies. Before this war Europe had 
become a network of tariff lines, only circumvented by inter- 
national cartels. What sort of continent will it be when 
the hands of the German colossus have been taken off? As 
far as one can hear, the Nazis are sucking the life blood out 
of both the industrial and agricultural organisations of Europe. 
If therefore we are realists we cannot anticipate any economic 
paradise after the armistice, whatever may be its terms. 
Common sense dictates that we should prepare for the worst 
and assume a world completely disorganised. If revolution 
in the widest sense is to be avoided, we must think ahead and 
anticipate every possible contingency by well-thought-out 
plans. 

The state has long recognised its responsibility for the man- 
power of the nation by its elaborate system of unemployment 
insurance and public assistance. If industry cannot absorb 
the available labour, maintenance has to be found by the 
taxpayer. The nation cannot be indifferent to its industrial 
future and leave its guidance to chance. Besides, during the 
war it is interfering at every turn, forcing both labour and 
capital into the channels of munition production, and it will 
have to lend a hand at guiding them back. Millions of capital 
sunk in war plant will, after the war, be worth little more 
than scrap value, unless we continue on a war footing. Even 
before the war many industries had become highly organised. 
This organisation has taken various forms. The Iron and Steel 
Federation under Government auspices was tending to become 
a closed industry with both production and prices controlled, 
not always in the user’s interest. Not every firm was a member 
of this federation, but those inside it were strong enough to 
dictate more or less to those outside. The coal industry under 
various Acts of Parliament has become a controlled industry, 
and with the nation taking over the royalties the Ministry of 
Mines is in a powerful position to plan its activities and 
regulate production. Another form of planning has been 
applied to the cotton industry, with its elaborate system of 
regulating the number of looms and spindles, with safeguards 
against underselling and price cutting. These are three 
examples of direct state interference. But private industry 
through the creation of combines that are virtual monopolies 
have organised themselves. Good examples of this are 
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Imperial Chemicals and Unilevers, both of which are strong 
enough to freeze out any competitors who attempt to dis- 
organise the markets. VAS 

This is not a complete picture of our industrial organisation 
because, in spite of all the planning, there are thousands of 
small firms who are producing the countless articles of com- 
‘merce required by a highly industrialised community. Some 
of them have prospered during the war, but more have been 
hard hit by the difficulty of getting raw materials and the 
limitation on the home market. Many of those who survive 
war conditions will find themselves short of capital and with 
weakened credit. In a number of industries manufacturers 
have been drawn closer together and have formed trade 
associations, not so much to bargain with their appropriate 
trade union, although that, no doubt, has been an influence, 
but rather to negotiate with Government departments, both 
for raw materials and export licences. These associations will 
no doubt survive after the war and provide a nucleus for 
reorganisation, although there are great jealousies between 
producers in the same trade which only adversity smoothes 
out. 

I have dwelt on the employers’ position. On the other side 
of the factory gates will stand the vast army of workers 
drawing mostly good wages as the result of war conditions, 
the numbers of which will be swollen by millions of returning 
soldiers. If they have not had experience of the years of un- 
employment between the last and the present war, they will 
have heard all about it; and if I am not mistaken, they will 
be determined not to go through it again. If the Government 
does not show imagination and cannot provide evidence that 
they have anticipated the problem by practical plans, there 
will be a revolution. It will be no use arguing that an indus- 
trial upheaval will really intensify the evil and cause more 
suffering than giving time for conditions to adjust themselves. 
The Government that has taken over the lives and property 
of the people and run the country for war purposes will not be 
able to divest itself of responsibility for the future. The people 
will therefore turn to the Government and expect it to guide 
them back into peaceful pursuits. If it has no plans and shows 
no readiness to assume responsibility, however successful it 


has been in war, the people will turn on it and drive the 
Ministers out of office. 


es 
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Much will depend on the conditions of peace and the state 
of Europe. But however complete our victory, and whatever 
the terms of peace, the Continent will be disorganised. We 
already know of many towns destroyed, factories burnt down, 
currencies upset, and the financial condition will make foreign 
trade difficult. If the nations get together and both victor 
and vanquished join to rehabilitate Europe, that would 
simplify the problem. This, however, is a little too much to 
expect in a war-weary world, as hatreds are engendered that 
cannot be suddenly swept away. But if any plans are to 
succeed, it will be fatal to take a merely national point of 
view. In France the Pétain Government is talking of a return 
to a more or less agricultural life. That can only be possible if 
an immense decline of population is anticipated. France 
certainly cannot maintain anything like her standard of 
living without world trade. And if that applies to France, it 
certainly applies more to this country with its small territory 
and its crowded population. 

I have not got any cut-and-dried remedy. During the last 
war a Ministry of Reconstruction was set up, but it did not 
achieve any great results. Something much more effective is 
wanted if results are to be achieved commensurate with the 
problem. What is wanted is an Economic General Staff 
thinking out problems that are likely to arise after the war 
and every possible method of dealing with them. By all 
means let there be economists on it, but it must be not only 
in close touch with industry and labour but with foreign 
countries and markets. Experiments made in different 
countries, especially in the new world and the Dominions, 
should be carefully investigated : even industrial organisation 
in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany should not be ignored. 
If the fatal mistake of the multiplication of tariff barriers 
could be avoided, trade revival would be expedited and some 
of the economic problems of the last post-war period would 
be avoided. Economic Nationalism has been tried and failed, 
and its extension was a contributory cause of the present war. 
Many industries in all countries have been called into existence 
to meet war conditions, and it will be difficult to resist the 
pressure to preserve them by the old method of safeguarding 
duties. 

Success will mainly depend on winning the goodwill of 
organised labour. The workers must be made to feel that they 
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are partners in the economic life of the nation, and made to 
share both in the responsibilities and the profits. The whole 
nation has joined together in resisting the common enemy in 
war, and in that great purpose class has been eliminated. Is 
it unreasonable to demand that they co-operate in peace time 
in the production of wealth? No longer can we have two 
nations in our industrial life—“ gentlemen going out of one 
door and players out of the other.” Just as in the services 
there must be ranks, leaders and men, so there must be those 
who will take responsibility and those who execute orders. 
That is common sense, but it does not necessitate the division 
of the nation into classes. Two principles are essential if our 
new industrial order is to make good—private enterprise and 
personal initiative must be preserved and security and 
stability must go with them. Without the first principle there 
will be stagnation and sterility: new ideas and leadership 
will be essential for revived prosperity in a war-weary world. 
On the other hand, a tired exhausted nation will want 
security. Our experience of unemployment insurance will be 
useful, but that is no substitute for steady employment at 
regular wages which is the ambition of the vast majority of 
the people. 

That there must be some uncertainty and irregularity in 
employment is clear. The earth does not yield up its wealth 
in fixed quantities any more than each man can be made to 
show the same energy in labour. But if society is to be pre- 
served in anything like its present form, all our energies must 
be bent to devise machinery to make life less of a gamble and 
remove that spectre of unemployment that haunts the worker 
and drives him to desperation. Education will have to play 
a big part in any scheme of reconstruction. After nearly a 
year of war, the Ministry of Labour woke up to the vital im- 
portance of large-scale training of workers for munition pro- 
duction. Many months before, I preached this to deaf ears 
in the House of Commons. Equally it will apply to the change- 
over from war, and skill developed for munition work will 
have to be adapted to the arts of peace. Besides, hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers, who have been spending some of the 
most critical months of their lives at military drill, will have 
learnt nothing but the business of war. They will have little 
to offer the industrial world except good health and military 
discipline. Intensive training of a practical kind should be 
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organised, suited to the needs of industry, and continued 
until work is available for them. 

Training, however, will be of little use if the jobs are not 
likely to be forthcoming. That has always been the criticism 
of training schemes in times of slump. Business men are slow 
to launch out at a time when markets are weak and sales 
uncertain. Everyone wants to sell and no one is in a position 
to buy—a vicious circle with a vengeance. Manufacture for 
use and not for profit will not meet the problem. It will be 
necessary more than ever to produce for export to pay for raw 
materials. Here will be a great opportunity for the Economic 
General Staff. Chambers of Commerce should be brought into 
the picture, and they should act in the closest co-operation 
with our Consular Service who must get busy collecting 
information of the needs of every market. There are plenty 
of other problems to be thought out. The location of industry 
kept a Royal Commission busy for a year or two, and their 
recommendations will have to be brought up to date in the 
light of war dislocation. House building will have to start 
again, and, if we are to avoid the congestion of the last post- 
war years, plans must be ready and materials be made 
available. I could mention numerous other problems that an 
Economic General Staff should be working out in contact 
with both industry and labour. If they are to succeed, they 
must not be afraid to work on bold lines and break new 
ground. The end of the war will find the nations exhausted. 
If they are not to drift into anarchy and bankruptcy, Great 
Britain must be prepared once again to take the lead and show 
that it is possible to devise a new economic order founded on 
liberty and individual freedom. 

Percy A. Harris. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION.* 


ACH one of us, sometimes in a quiet hour, will reflect on 

his own activities. How far has our life’s work been 

worth while ? How does it fit in with the general scheme 
of things ? Rudolph Messel, for example—in whose memory 
has been struck the medal with which you have so greatly 
honoured me to-day—what is the place of labours such as his 
in the pattern of our civilisation ? And of all of you, members 
of this distinguished Society, whose business it is to wed 
science with industry? Our civilisation itself{—so vast, so 
varied, so complex and intricate—how does it stand in 
presence of the eternities ? For this is an age when nothing 
can be taken for granted, when everything is subject to review. 

We live in a time of turmoil and bitterness and barbarous 
war. Among the offspring of that marriage of science with 
industry are a whole tribe of subtle devils of destruction ; let 
loose they bring upon us horrors worse than any nightmare 
could fashion. There are those who say—and it is not surpris- 
ing—better if we had no science ; the evils that have followed 
are too high a price for the benefits. The modern world, they 
urge, has been on the wrong track altogether; we should 
retrace our steps, cancel the last two centuries, start afresh 
from a simpler and happier time. You, the industrial chemists, 
may sometimes ask yourselves whether you are, as we have 
all taken for granted, pioneers in an upward march of Man 
towards ever greater well-being ; or whether, all unwittingly, 
you are spending your working lives in a movement, funda- 
mentally misguided, that marches swiftly down to ultimate 
destruction. 

It is realised that neither physical science nor industry are 
ends in themselves. No one would contend that they were. 
They deal with material “ Things ” ; and Things can only be 
means towards ends that are of a different order. Not material 
possessions, nor speed of transit, nor any of the physical 
achievements of our society, are the ultimate objects that we 
seek ; but nothing less than the whole Welfare of Man—his 
welfare in all its fullness, spiritual and intellectual, individual 
and social. Let us not fall into the mistake, however, of 
thinking that because that is wrong the opposite must be 
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right ; that because Things cannot be allowed to dominate 
they should therefore be ignored ; that because ends are more 
than means, means are of no account. Let us not escape from 
the error of the materialist only to fall into the opposite error 
of the ascetic. The ideal man is the complete man. If he is to 
have knowledge, family associations and friendship, opportu- 
nity for thought and for action, freedom, he needs first the 
physical basis for these. He needs a home, nutriment, health, 
a secure livelihood, access to learning, a right environment ; 
yes, and in these times of lawless violence he needs as well the 
means to defend that way of life. All these are in the sphere 
of Things. The material is the necessary basis for the im- 
material ; secondary it may be, but certainly indispensable. 
So we reach the conviction that applied science is worth while ; 
not only for what its achievements are in themselves, but for 
the sake of the ends that they make possible. 

This will stand out very plain if we were to imagine for a 
moment modern physical science wiped out, and were to 
measure the loss. Medicine, preventive and curative, is part 
of applied science. All the diseases that have been struck out 
of the catalogue of human ills would return again; surgery 
would be crude and agonising ; where one infant dies to-day, 
three would die; the average span of life would be greatly 
shortened. Scientific agriculture is part of it: the abundance 
everywhere that is now within our grasp would fade away ; 
scarcity and famine would bring back penury and death. 
The knowledge of nature that we have—small though it is in 
comparison with all that probably there is to know—is the 
boon of science. Said Wordsworth : 


The ever-living universe, 
Turn where I might, was opening out its glories. 


It is science that reveals them, exalting thereby immeasurably 
the mind of man. 

In a lower sphere, closer at hand, it is no empty service that 
industrial science renders in making accessible to everyone 
commodities and amenities which in an earlier age were un- 
dreamed of, or, if known, were the luxuries of princes. In any 
workman’s home in Europe or America to-day are articles of 
food and clothing, books, pictures, appliances, that a Pharaoh 
or a Caesar would see with amazement and with envy. The 
eminent classicist, Sir Richard Livingstone, says with irony 
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“The Greeks could not broadcast the Aeschylean Trilogy, but 
they could write it.” The two need not be alternatives. The 
present-day world may yet produce its Aeschylus ; through 
the invention of broadcasting, not to forget mechanical 
printing, it would bring him—and all the dramatists and poets 
ancient and modern as well—to millions of minds who would 
be unreached by the parchments of scribes. 

To blame science for our present wars is unreasonable ; as 
though there had been no warfare before the age of science. 
Human skulls pierced in battle are among the most primeval 
that have been discovered. It is true that whatever the 
ingenuity of man invents his perversity will misuse. In 
Horace Walpole’s Letters I came across this passage not long 
ago; he is speaking of balloons, then the newest invention of 
the day, and he writes with a shrewd foreboding : 


Well! I hope these new mechanic meteors will prove only 
playthings for the learned and the idle, and not be converted into 
new engines of destruction to the human race, as is so often the 
case of refinements or discoveries in science. The wicked wit of man 
always studies to apply the result of talents to enslaving, destroying, 
or cheating his fellow-creatures. Could we reach the moon, we should 
think of reducing it to a province of some European kingdom. 


As chemistry and physics and engineering advance, the 
perversion of their discoveries to the uses of war becomes more 
and more deadly. But that is not the fault of the scientist ; 
it is the fault of the wickedness which lets war loose upon the 
world. Most of the inventions that are employed in war were 
originated for blameless purposes of peace. An authority on 
China tells us that, when the Chinese invented gunpowder, the 
use to which they put it was to make fire-crackers for their 
grandfathers’ birthdays. It is stated that nitro-glycerine was 
produced by a French chemist a hundred years ago as a 
remedy for headaches. The poison gases employed in the last 
war were, of course, mostly adaptations of ordinary products 
of the chemical industry. But even if the humane nations 
were to restrict or abolish industrial science, as an accessory 
to the crimes of war, we may be sure that the inhuman nations 
would not. The only result would be that Right would be dis- 
advantaged, and Wrong more easily and universally triumph- 
ant even than now. We cannot leave Justice with only her 
ancient sword to face Injustice armed with machine-gun and 
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grenades. A wider view, then, will dispose of the hasty judg- 
ment that the world would be the better if it sought to discard 
the scientific altogether, and went back to the primitive. On 
the contrary, while recognising that it should seek no mono- 
poly in our activities, or even predominance, Science, vindi- 
cated in its purposes, may rightly ask from society as a whole 
the conditions that will best develop its efficiency and ensure 
its success in tasks that are beneficent and indispensable. 

First in importance, I hope you will agree, comes the 
encouragement of Research; and in pure science as well as 
applied. It is said that a toast was once proposed at a dinner 
at Cambridge : “ Here’s to the Higher Mathematics, and may 
they never be of any use to anybody.” Sometimes, however, 
inquiries that are least concerned with utility turn out to be 
the most useful. They could be justified without that; but 
a utilitarian by-product is not unacceptable. The brilliant 
discoveries of pure science in the last half-century have been 
particularly remarkable in the province that lies along the 
fading boundary-line between physics and chemistry. The 
discovery of the constitution of the atom may be ranked, in 
the material sphere, as one of the finest achievements ever of 
the mind of man. We may feel proud of the part played in 
this by British pioneer workers. From the discovery have 
already followed some highly successful practical applications. 
A vista is opened of other possibilities, far greater still. 

The First Industrial Revolution, at the end of the eighteenth 
century and beginning of the nineteenth, was due principally 
to the invention of the steam-engine. The Second Industrial 
Revolution, in the latter part of the last century and still 
continuing, derives from the utilisation of electricity, the 
development of applied chemistry and mechanical engineer- 
ing, and the invention of the internal combustion engine. If 
and when the discovery of the structure of the atom leads to 
means being found to utilise sub-atomic energy, there cannot 
fail to open a Third Industrial Revolution, the consequences 
of which to human society might prove far more fundamental 
and extensive even than those of the others combined. 

That may come about ; or, on the other hand, it may not! 
Meanwhile there is a vast deal to be done within the fields 
that we know. Professor Bernal, in his stimulating book The 
Social Function of Science, calls for the expenditure on scien- 
tific research in this country to be multiplied many times. He 
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urges a complete reorganisation ; horizontal, so as to bring 
the sciences into closer contact, and vertical, so as to co- 
ordinate effectively theoretical researchers, experimenters, 
technicians and business firms. In the province of pure 
research the universities already play a large part, and may be 
destined to play a far larger, both in their own investigations 
and in training the highest grade of workers for elsewhere. 
Perhaps we do not always realise how commanding is the 
place filled by the universities of this and other countries in 
the evolution of modern society, not least nowadays on the 
scientific side. It may be counted as one of the most important 
steps taken by British Governments in recent years that con- 
siderable annual grants have been allocated in aid of the funds 
of the ancient and the modern universities ; of colleges and 
technical institutes also. 

In 1926 you conferred the honour of the Messel Medal upon 
Lord Balfour. He was one of the principal founders of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Whoever 
reads the Annual Reports of the Department and visits its 
laboratories at Teddington and other establishments, cannot 
fail to be deeply impressed by the range of its activities, the 
thoroughness of its methods and the value of the results that 
are achieved. He will be grateful to the statesmen and 
scientists who initiated and fostered it. The State, then, may 
play a very great part in the development of science, both pure 
and applied. I wish the fact were more fully recognised. I 
wish there were in Parliament a group, active and effective, 
of members of both Houses, formed to maintain closer contact 
between the State and scientists, to promote the better organi- 
sation and expansion of scientific education and research, and 
to stimulate public interest in science generally. 

After the pioneers have found for us new conceptions and 
new processes, the next task is to disseminate the knowledge 
and to organise its application. Here is the invaluable 
function of societies such as yours. In this country and in 
other countries there are a variety of professional bodies 
whose discussions, lectures, publications and joint conferences 
are an important medium for that rapid spread of ideas which 
is one of the distinctive features of the modern world. Those 
who are active members of a Society such as this, serving as 
they are on the Intelligence Staff of the army of Science, 
share in the achievement and the triumph of its victories. 
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The history of science has ever been international. The 
work transcended the frontiers of States. Until lately all 
knowledge flowed without let or hindrance in a rich fertilising 
flood through all the lands. Now some countries, having 
embraced a crude doctrine of self-sufficiency, are inclined to 
extend it even to this sphere as well. Bemused by nationalism 
and racialism, they would nationalise and racialise even 
science and learning. Dr. Gilbert Murray quotes one of the 
leading Nazi scientists, Professor Stark, as declaring that 
physics henceforth must be “‘ German physics,” since pure 
physics have a taint of Einstein and Judaism about them ; 
the Professor of Philosophy at Heidelberg University as 
saying, “ We do not know of or recognise truth for truth’s 
sake or science for science’s sake” ; and Die Deutsche Schule, 
“We will never approach history impartially, but as Ger- 
mans.” And in the Sidney Webbs’ book on Soviet Communism 
we read that The Journal for Marxist-Leninist Natural Science 
had the following slogans: ‘‘ We stand for Party in mathe- 
matics’ ; “‘ We stand for the purity of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory in surgery.” The Journal of the Scientific Research 
Institute of Machine-building and Metal-working had an article 
on “‘ The Marxist-Leninist Theory in Farriery,” and a society 
of technicians had addresses delivered to it on “‘ The Dialectics 
of a Synchronising Machine ” and “ The Dialectics of Graded 
Steel.”’ Although there is no reason to suppose that the Soviet 
Government endorses these extravagances, the tendency is 
there and is apparently widespread. We cannot believe that 
such follies will endure, either in Germany or in Russia ; but 
while they last they inflict great damage on the countries that 
practise them, and through them indirectly on us all. 

When the research workers, the universities and colleges, 
and the technical societies have shown what is the task to be 
done, it is for the industrialists to doit. They are the men who 
translate thought into deed. Without their enterprise, organ- 
ising ability and willingness to take risks, ideas, however 
sound, would be fruitless—seed with the potentiality of 
growth, but unsown and barren. Their staffs of all grades 
participate with them in the vast process of production— 
managers, technicians, clerks, artisans, labourers ; these also, 
sharing the work, share credit for the outcome. 

It is of vital importance to our country and all it stands for 
that each one of our industries should grasp eagerly and swiftly 
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the new methods that the development of science is continu- 
ally offering. We cannot claim that that is always done. It 
happened that I had the duty of investigating the conditions 
of our coal industry as chairman of the Royal Commission of 
1925. We found it to be seriously deficient on that side. 
In presenting a number of specific proposals for improvement 
the Commission said in its Report: “ It is essential that the 
industry as a whole should become imbued with the spirit of 
science, in order that it may utilise to the fullest extent the 
results of modern scientific developments.” And one of our 
central recommendations was that “ The existing provision 
for research should be largely extended by the industry with 
the support of the State. It is urgently necessary that new 
methods for mining and utilising coal should be sought for 
and should be found, if the prosperity of the industry is to 
be restored and a proper standard of wages and working 
conditions assured to the workers.” Last year I moved for 
a Return showing how far the recommendations of that Com- 
mission had been carried into effect; for it is well, after a 
sufficient interval, to review such things and to see whether 
or not the labours of Royal Commissions or other committees 
of inquiry have been wasted through neglect. It was satis- 
factory to find that the great majority of the Coal Com- 
mission’s proposals had in fact been adopted and applied. In 
the field of research and of improvements in the methods for 
utilising coal considerable progress had been made—although 
no doubt there is still room for more. It was not long after 
the publication of the Coal Report that Lord Balfour delivered 
his Messel Lecture, and I have been interested to find that he 
pointed out how many of our industries depended on the 
proper use, through the aid of chemistry, of no more than three 
raw materials, of which we have in this country ample 
supplies—coal was one of them, and the other two were water 
and air! 

At the end everything comes back to the effort of the 
individual. We may talk of the State, universities, societies, 
industries—but these are mere names. They are nothing but 
the terms we use for the groupings of individual men and 
women who co-operate for various purposes. If the individuals 
are capable, the work is good ; if they are incapable, it fails. 
If our nation had remained illiterate it would have had no 
scientific industries ; if its general standard of education were 
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now higher than it is, the industries would be more efficient 
than they are. Among the individuals it is the originator, 
the genius, who counts the most. It has been said that 
“Genius is a zigzag streak of lightning in the brain.” There 
must come first the sudden idea—vivid, dynamic. Only after 
that there is need for that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” of which we have always heard ; there must be sound 
knowledge, laboriously acquired, which can put to effective 
purpose the vivifying idea. “ L’ignorant peut trouver, le 
savant seul invente,” says Victor Hugo. 

Rudolph Messel was one of that illustrious band. He 
combined the flash of genius with a knowledge that was 
broad and deep ; and he added a sense of mission in his work. 
Professor Armstrong, who delivered the first Memorial 
Lecture, said of him, “ His success was due not only to his 
great mechanical ability and clear understanding of the task 
before him, but particularly to his high moral standard and 
his absolute devotion to work.” It is just twenty years since 
he died. Those who knew him speak of him especially as an 
enthusiast ; inspired himself, he was an inspiration to others. 
He pursued a far-off aim; and it was a moral aim. “ He 
steered not only by compass but by the stars.” “‘ No human 
being,” said Huxley, ‘‘ and no society of human beings, ever 
did, or ever will, come to much, unless their conduct was 
governed and guided by the love of some ethical ideal.”’ So 
it is with nations and with whole civilisations. The terrible 
events around us are the result of the flouting of all morals, 
following the discarding of all religious ideas. I well remember 
Albert Einstein saying years ago, as we walked round a 
garden on the Mount of Olives, “‘ The present troubles of the 
world are due to science having advanced faster than morality; 
when morality catches up with science those troubles will 
draw to an end.” And in the long run that will surely be. 
For mankind has a choice : between, on the one side, cynicism, 
materialism and contempt of knowledge, bringing violence 
and constant war; and, on the other side, a loftier ethic, 
fostering thought and learning, and bringing tranquillity and 
peace. In the end they will choose the second; for when, 
often at the cost of long and bitter experience, men reach 
understanding, they must needs reject that which does them 
harm for that which promotes their good. 

SAMUEL. 


VoL. CLVIII. 18 


THE THIRD WAR BUDGET: 


PUBLIC WASTE AND THE DANGER 
OF. -INFEA TION: 


N July 14th towards the end of an eloquent broadcast 
( )ine Prime Minister said: ‘“‘ We must prepare not only 

for the summer but for the winter; not only for 1941 
but for 1942, when the war will, I trust, take a different form 
from the defensive in which it has hitherto been bound.” He 
added that he and his colleagues, with the support of a free 
Parliament and a free press, “ are prepared to proceed to all 
extremities, to endure them, and to enforce them.” It is 
clear from this statement and from the utterances of other 
leading Ministers, as well as from Lord Halifax’s reply to 
Hitler’s peace overture, that the collapse of France has not 
altered the determination of our Government to fight on until 
the Nazi system is overthrown. There is a possibility, if not 
a probability, that the food famine in Europe, which all the 
experts are now predicting as a certainty during the coming 
winter, may completely alter the situation. The advantages 
gained by Germany from the plunder of Denmark, the Low 
Countries and France by seizing the surplus stocks of meat, 
cheese, etc., are only temporary, and they have not benefited 
Italy, which is worse off than ever. The German garrisons and 
police will have ever-increasing difficulties from the occupa- 
tion of vast districts inhabited by starving and desperate 
people. Nor can the German Government look for relief from 
Russia or the Balkan countries, whose harvests are con- 
siderably below normal. 

But apart from this consideration our Parliament, which 
when all is said remains the ultimate governing body, must 
take Mr. Churchill at his word. For the next eighteen months 
at any rate he warns us that the war will be a defensive war. 
Having lost France we must not expect to take the offensive 
in the field against Germany until 1942, though we ma 
reasonably hope not merely to maintain the blockade but 
also to assert a superiority in the air. The conclusion from these 
premises is clear, It is the inescapable duty of our Govern- 
ment and of Parliament—a duty of which everyone with 
knowledge and experience of public finance and of the 
political economy of war is now fully aware—to make sure 
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that Britain with the aid of the Empire shall be able to 
sustain itself, import all the essentials of life, maintain its 
exports and provide the sinews of war, not merely for the 
next few months, or even for the next year, but for the full 
period of two or more years which, according to the Prime 
Minister, lie before us. 

When Mr. Churchill became Prime Minister, he appointed 
a new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, who 
had had no previous knowledge of the Treasury and seemed 
quite at sea when asked questions in the House of Commons. 
He is believed to have accepted the position on the under- 
standing that all the demands of all the spending departments 
connected with the war should be passed without questioning 
by the Treasury. It might have been supposed that the 
collapse of France and the return of our expeditionary forces 
would have saved a great deal of money, and indeed it must 
have done ; for we had not only to support the expeditionary 
force but to provide our Ally with supplies of all kinds and 
with financial aid. We had undertaken to pool our resources 
and to share them after the war. But in spite of this relief our 
average daily expenditure has risen from seven or eight to 
nine or ten millions a day. In his Financial Statement on 
July 23rd Sir Kingsley Wood said that the war expenditure 
(leaving aside the Civil Estimates and provision for debt) had 
risen from an average of about 4o millions a week in April 
to an average for the four weeks ended July 2oth of 57 millions 
a week. At that rate for the whole financial year, ending on 
March 3Ist, 1941, our war expenditure would approach the 
figure of {2,800 millions, “ and it may well be that during 
the rest of the year the weekly rate will increase still further.” 

Here it should be observed that the war is being financed 
partly out of revenue derived from taxation, partly from 
borrowing, partly from the use of our gold stocks and the sales 
of foreign investments. The last two items are of immense 
importance because they help to provide for the surplus of 
indispensable imports over British exports in our trade with 
the United States, British possessions and those remaining 
neutral countries which can be reached by our shipping. The 
deficit was serious enough at the time of Sir John Simon’s last 
Budget on April 23rd, when he estimated that after raising 
_ the total contribution from revenue to 1,234 millions he 
would have to provide for a deficit of 1,433 millions by 
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borrowing and other devices. That deficit though colossal 
was thought to be manageable without inflation. But after 
further heavy additions to taxation, Sir Kingsley Wood had 
to reveal the fact that the uncovered deficit in his July 
Budget was enormously larger than the uncovered deficit in 
the April Budget. It had risen from 1,433 millions to 2,107 
millions, and the percentage of expenditure covered by 
revenue had declined from about 46 per cent. to about 39 per 
cent. 

The consequent danger is inflation, which would result from 
the fact that the whole deficit uncovered by tax revenue could 
not be raised by genuine borrowing from the small and large 
savings of the people. The Chancellor said about this : 


Let there be no mistake—to allow a real and quickly developing 
inflationary movement might well be fatal to the successful 
prosecution of the war, and certainly a source of hardship and 
suffering, more particularly to the poorer sections of the com- 
munity. 

So far as I can see there were two ways and two ways only of 
combating this danger, and Sir Kingsley Wood failed to adopt 
either or both. The first would have been to reduce the limit 
of income-tax to, say, {75 a year; the second would have 
been to reduce the enormous waste of public money which is 
going on before our eyes in all parts of the country. Seeing 
that he expects the expenditure to go on rising, I am afraid 
it is safe to assume that Sir Kingsley Wood has done nothing 
effective in this direction, though he devoted a few feeble 
sentences to saying that he was “‘ not unmindful of the contri- 
bution which vigilance and care can make in relation to our 
war expenditure, for which the Treasury has special responsi- 
bilities.” The House of Commons, he added, “ has appointed 
a Select Committee on war expenditure,” which is expending 
much time and labour on the subject and has given valuable 
advice to the Government. This was “a tangible recognition 
that here lies an important field in which economies should 
continually be sought to be effected and money wherever 
possible saved.” Indeed, he went a little further, and said 
that even in the stress of war the Government ought to “ give 
confidence to our people that the sacrifices they are making 
are not being wasted or frittered away.” So far it is certain 
that the Government has not given this confidence to the 
people. There is evidence on all hands of shocking waste and 
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of a terrible failure to combine economy with efficiency in the 
expenditure of public money. In fact, as someone said, the 
Government has controlled everything except its own ex- 
penditure. In its leading article on the Budget, referring to 
the lip-service paid by Sir Kingsley Wood to economy, The 
_ Times remarked that an ounce of practice would be worth a 
pound of theory. Since the beginning of the war private 
individuals have been asked or compelled to economise in 
every way by Ministers and highly-paid officials, who are 
themselves responsible directly or indirectly for the squander- 
ing of public money. 

A Committee has been appointed to reform the organisa- 
tion of the War Office; but something very much more 
sweeping, covering many more branches of the administra- 
tion, will have to be accomplished very speedily if dangerous 
inflation is to be prevented. A good many Members of the 
House of Commons are drawing their salaries without attend- 
ing debates, and at the same time are enjoying large salaries 
as officers or for other appointments in connection with the 
war. This is not fair to their constituents, who ought to have 
a representative in Parliament. It partly explains the in- 
difference of the House of Commons to its main original 
function as supreme taxing and financial authority. <A 
member of the Select Committee on war expenditure told me 
he felt certain that a majority of the Members, and he feared 
also even of the Ministers, have not read their Reports. Yet 
these Reports are based upon the examination of hundreds of 
witnesses. They expose glaring cases of waste, and they 
indicate remedies which ought long ago to have been applied 
and ought never to have been required. Some of these 
remedies, if generally applied, would, I think, not only pro- 
mote efficiency but reduce the deficit by far more than the 
additional taxes imposed in Sir Kingsley Wood’s supple- 
mentary Budget. On behalf of the Public Economy League 
I have examined a number of crucial cases, and in order to 
show the kind of thing that is going on I will take a typical 
one supplied me by a friend on the spot, who has observed 
the operations in question. He writes: 


Here are the details concerning payment for war work in this 
neighbourhood. It refers to excavations and defence works. So 
far as I know there are about 500 men engaged on this particular 
job. A few of them are local. The great majority are brought 
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down in the morning about fifty miles by special train and are 
taken back at night, while others are brought twenty-five miles in 
motor-buses. There seems to be little supervision of these men, 
who are the slackest lot I have ever come across. 

I understand they are paid 1s. 54d. an hour and 2s. 11d. for 
overtime. Their wages are enormous ; for they do overtime every 
day as well as on Saturday afternoons and on Sundays. One young 
man who makes tea and cooks meals for the others told me last 
week that his wages were within a shilling or two of ten pounds. 
Others doing skilled work are making fourteen or fifteen pounds a 
week. The worst feature of the business is the way in which the 
contractors are paid. I understand that they are paid for all out- 
goings including wages, materials and the wear and tear of the 
machinery, plus ro per cent. This means that the higher the wages, 
the greater the cost of materials, and the greater the wastage, the 
greater are their profits. The slower the men work and the less they 
do, the greater too are their profits. If the contractors pay a man 
£15 a week instead of {5, they are making three times as much 
profit. The same is true as regards the cost of materials, and the 
same is true if the men are only working at half-speed. 


This is not a solitary case, but one which must be multiplied 
by hundreds if not thousands ; for the method must be very 
general. It cannot be assumed that these contractors are 
specially favoured. Suppose for the sake of argument that 
altogether in this branch of expenditure only a hundred 
millions is involved, may we not infer that the Minister or 
Ministers responsible might have got the work done at half 
the price, saving the country 50 millions and reducing this 
year’s deficit by that amount ? 

Shortly after the end of the last war I paid a visit to the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood in Wiltshire. He 
showed me his woods. During the war the authorities had 
told him that they were in great need of timber. They sent 
men to Bowood and cut down hundreds of magnificent trees. 
There they lay rotting on the ground, though they had been 
bought and paid for. I have a case in mind to-day where part 
of a small beautiful wood in Sussex has been requisitioned. 
The money has been paid. After several months only half the 
trees have been cut down. No timber has been removed ; but 
the official employed by the Ministry is asking for more. 

That newly appointed officers and officials, who for the 
most part have had little or nothing to do with the handling 
of public money, should treat it as if the national purse were 
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bottomless is hardly to be wondered at, especially if they 
have received no instructions on the subject. I have talked 
to officers in the army who have shown their gallantry and 
efficiency in France and Belgium. Their one thought is of 
course to have all their equipment of the best. They have 
nothing to do with the cost ; but they were really very much 
interested when I talked to them about the economics of the 
war, and they confessed that they knew as little about these 
subjects as I did about strategy and modern warfare. Their 
patriotism is splendid. They are ready to sacrifice their lives 
or anything else to win the war. Ifa simple explanation were 
addressed to them of the need for economy, and if all spending 
officials in every part of the country received explanations and 
instructions, | am certain there would be a ready response, 
and all the more ready if steps were taken to put down sternly 
all illegitimate profiteering. But this does not mean that 
legitimate and reasonable profits should be eliminated. The 
100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax is a mistake ; for it removes 
the incentive to economy. It is a foolish sop to politicians who 
want to pretend that salvation lies in the adoption of whole- 
sale totalitarian bureaucracy, modelled on Russian Com- 
munism or German Nazism or Italian Fascism, which mean 
the seizure by the State, that is to say by the Ministry and the 
bureaucracy, of personal property and of all the means of 
production. Gradually, as in Germany, Italy and Russia, the 
trade unions as well as the employers, merchants and shop- 
keepers would lose all their independence and all power of 
resisting their new masters. The great war machine with its 
multitude of well-paid officials would be supreme and all 
private enterprise and initiative would disappear in a 
stagnant pool of monotonous routine. 

This picture, as I am well aware, is quite different from that 
painted by the new bureaucrats and the academic Socialists 
who write to the newspapers. They say that the Government 
under Dora has power to seize all property and incomes, to 
take over all the banks, to direct all the business of the 
country; and this they say is the way to win the war. 
According to their contention public waste does not matter, 
at least they never mention it. The servants of the Govern- 
ment are a privileged class which can do as it likes. Their 
duty and that of the Government is to restrict the consump- 
tion of the great body of the people and to manage what they 
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call “ the man-power ” or “ the woman-power ” in any way 
they choose without the slightest regard for the rights and 
liberties of individuals or for our habits and homes, or for the 
common-sense rules of production and distribution. 

What is imperatively needed now is not more regimenta- 
tion but less. In a free democracy like ours—to repeat what 
I have said elsewhere—everything depends on the intelligence 
of patriotism and the patriotism of intelligence. It is quite 
true, of course, that the political economy of a war like this, 
in which the most formidable weapons have to be manu- 
factured or bought on a colossal scale, and multitudes of men 
and women have to be diverted from productive to unpro- 
ductive uses, cannot be conducted in the same way as the 
political economy of peace. But it does not follow that what 
would be mad and foolish in peace time becomes sane and wise 
in war time. The rules of arithmetic still hold and so do the 
rules of common sense. If the methods of the great spending 
departments are such that the ordinary incentives to industry 
and economy are removed from wage-earners and manu- 
facturers, with more control, more red tape, more devices for 
spending money which should not be spent, or for removing 
men who are earning their livelihood to become super- 
numeraries in official departments which are already over- 
staffed—this cannot be the way to win the war. Instead of 
being strangled and stifled in red tape the trade of the 
country should be kept going to provide for home consump- 
tion and for export. 

A Government which is convicted of extravagance in all 
directions cannot expect a very cheerful response to Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s declaration that he must secure widespread 
and drastic retrenchments of personal expenditure. Everyone 
who has lost a part of his income has been economising every 
day since the beginning of the war. Enormous numbers of 
income-tax payers are paying their taxes out of savings, and 
many more having lost their business altogether are seeking 
Government employment. In his recent appeal for more 
investments in Government loans Sir Robert Kindersley said 
he did not address himself to those who were unable or barely 
able to pay their taxes. It was a finely worded appeal, but it 
lacked the assurance which everyone wants that the money 
lent to the Government is not being wasted. 

Sir Kingsley Wood’s new taxes started with an increase in 
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the standard rate of income tax for the whole of the current 
year to 8s. 6d. in the pound with various arrangements which 
will increase the contributions of taxpayers at both ends of 
the scale. Altogether he expects from this, 60 millions this 
year, and by a further graduation of surtax he expects 
another 8 millions. As one result of the Budget, on all slices 
of income in excess of {20,000 a year the State will take nine- 
tenths. In a full year Sir Kingsley Wood expects to get from 
income tax and surtax 639 millions as against 290 millions 
five years ago. Another Io per cent. is also to be taken in 
Death Duties on all estates exceeding {10,000 in value, but 
this will only produce a million in the current year. Perhaps 
the most important and useful feature of the Budget relates 
to the collection of the tax charged on salaries and wages by 
deduction at the source month by month or week by week. 
When the limit of income tax is reduced, as it will have to be, 
to (say) {75 a year, this will be a valuable means of greatly 
enlarging the revenue. 

Whether the additional duties on beer, wine and tobacco 
will increase the revenue as much as is expected I gravely 
doubt, though an enthusiastic taxpayer may well feel it is his 
duty to smoke as much as possible when nearly all that he 
spends goes to the Exchequer. I saw a statement the other 
day that rationing is to be extended to tobacco, and could not 
help wondering why the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
allow it. In one part of his Financial Statement he insists that 
there must be a drastic reduction in the consumption of 
luxuries ; in another part he relies upon luxuries to provide 
him with more revenue! Another two millions is to be derived 
from an increase in the duty on entertainments. This again 
may or may not be realised. It will depend a good deal on 
conditions in the air and the future consequences of the 
black-out. 

The purchase tax introduced by Sir John Simon is to be 
altered. The revised tax will take the form of a merchants’ 
sales tax to be applied where the goods pass from the whole- 
saler to the retailer. From this Sir Kingsley Wood hopes to 
secure 40 millions this year and 110 millions in a full year. 
The tax is to be divided. The rate is to be one-third of the 
wholesale value on luxuries, including cosmetics; and on 
goods which certainly cannot be called luxuries, such as 
clothing, boots and shoes, the rate is to be one-sixth of the 
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wholesale value. Sir Kingsley Wood seems to think that the 
rise in retail prices caused by this novel Excise will be less 
than the tax; but the experience of Customs Duties and of 
the Excises on beer and spirits does not bear out this 
assumption. 

The net result of the Budget has been described by almost 
every critic in Parliament and the press as “ inadequate ” 
and “disappointing.” Butthe main reason why itis inadequate 
and disappointing has been concealed from the public. It is 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has allowed expenditure 
to run riot. Consequently he was confronted on Budget Day 
with a greatly enlarged deficit, in face of which the contribu- 
tions from his new and increased taxes look small, and are 
quite insufficient to prevent what he himself recognises, the 
danger of inflation—a danger which will develop rapidly if 
wages go on rising. 

During the inadequate discussions of an inadequate Budget 
several Members were asked to define inflation. One of them 
retorted that you might as well ask for a definition of wood. 
But for the purpose in hand I think I can give a satisfactory 
answer. I would define the inflation we ought all to be 
afraid of as “‘ that part of the national expenditure (probably 
over two millions a day) which is not covered by tax revenue 
and loans from the savings of the people.” I will not enter 
into the technical methods by which the Government borrows 
from the banks what it cannot get from large and small in- 
vestors, and I need not enlarge upon the fact that our gold 
reserve and our investments in America are wasting assets 
which cannot be replenished. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH CAUSE. 


N a passage of the World Crisis dealing with American 

intervention in the last war, Mr. Churchill comments on the 

almost insuperable repugnance of peoples to fight for other 
countries than their own. Most Americans in 1917-18 
honestly believed that their intervention in the war was a 
crusade, not dictated by their national interests. Having 
made their great disinterested effort, without (it must be 
admitted) receiving much gratitude, and without seeing the 
Europeans mending their ways when it was over, the 
Americans now consequently feel averse from a new 
crusade. 

This attitude of the Americans is further reasonably to be 
explained by the fact that the United States was brought into 
existence by the people of the Thirteen Colonies in order that 
they might be quit of European politics, the European 
““ system,” and European quarrels. This purpose was further 
confirmed by the Message to Congress of President Monroe, 
December 2nd, 1823, containing the celebrated Monroe 
Doctrine. In view of these facts, no American statesman now 
could propose participation in a European war with any 
prospect of persuading Congress (which under the Constitu- 
tion has the prerogative of declaring war), unless the United 
States was directly and obviously menaced. Accordingly both 
in the Republican and in the Democratic Nominating 
Conventions, the programmes adopted by each party made it 
clear that any aid given to the Allies would be “ short of war.” 
On the other hand there is plenty of evidence to show that the 
American people realise the precariousness of democracy in 
Europe. In effect democracy has been submerged on the 
Continent ; and the democracy of the British Isles is being 
defended against the most formidable of onslaughts. The 
well-known Gallup polls indicate that the American people 
realises the survival of democracy in Europe to bean American 
interest ; and so the vast majority desire the Allies to win the 
war. Nevertheless they do not feel their interests in the British 
struggle sufficiently direct and immediate to impel them to 
participate in the war. They will afford assistance, but “ short 
of war,” or at any rate short of sending an expeditionary 
force to Europe. None of the British people have any right 
to criticise this attitude but on the contrary have every cause 
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to be grateful that within the limits of this policy so much 
American assistance is being afforded. 

The assistance is being given in supply of armament, 
chiefly planes, and it is capable of being greatly increased. 
At the beginning of the war the Allies’ munitions position was 
seriously prejudiced by the fact that the Neutrality Act of 
1937 prohibited Americans from selling armaments to any 
belligerent. In November 1939, however, a new Neutrality 
Act was passed, permitting purchase of armaments by 
belligerents on a “ cash-and-carry ” basis. The news naturally 
was a great relief to the British Government, and in response 
it was predicted that the United States would become “ an 
arsenal of unlimited resources.” Potentially this is true; 
but so far the assistance afforded by American industry, 
though extremely valuable, has been of limited quantity. 
More assistance is needed and is expected. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, Minister of Supply, has explained (broadcasting on 
July 9th, 1940) that the British output of steel, along with 
that of France, was not seriously outdone by the German ; 
but the German production, if supplemented by that of 
France, would be considerably greater than the British. 
The United States production of steel, however, is enormous 
and if made fully available for Great Britain could give this 
country a substantial preponderance. Mr. Morrison went 
further, and boldly suggested that American and British 
industry should be “ dovetailed ” for the purposes of the war. 
This was the help that the British people would welcome and 
all that they needed. “ We ask no more than this.” 

American industry, though it was not “ geared” to war- 
production, has responded to the British calls. Since the war 
started the number of workers employed in making aeroplanes 
has increased about six-fold; production has increased in 
nearly if not quite equal proportion. It has to be borne in 
mind, however, that the United States navy and army have 
first call on American production: the significance of the 
British Ministry of Supply’s statement is in the fact that 
America’s industrial output is more important for us than her 
military power. Military intervention on the part of the 
United States would inevitably result in the concentration of 
much of its industrial output upon its own navy and army. 
As Mr. Morrison’s figures indicate, United States industry is, 
in effect, indispensable to the successful prosecution of the 
British Empire’s war-effort. The populations of the Empire 
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are equal to their military task, but the industrial output of 
Germany, clearly geared for years to a war-economy and 
increased by the seizure of Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium 
and part of France, is beyond that of the Empire at present. 
In time the British blockade will seriously affect the quality 
and quantity of German industrial war-output ; and then the 
contribution of American industry should ensure over- 
whelming weight to the Allies’ effort. This is not to say that 
military intervention, if the Americans so decide, would not 
be welcomed, it would be received with the utmost enthusiasm 
by the Allies. The moral effect would be tremendous ; and 
even if the United States army or air force could not be 
quickly available overseas, the United States navy could 
afford most valuable help, employing destroyers to participate 
in guarding the trade routes. There is some recognition in the 
United States that control of the Atlantic by the British 
Navy is, in effect, a defence of the United States on the 
Atlantic side. Mr. Stimson, shortly after his appointment as 
Secretary of the War Department, publicly testified to this 
fact. The Baltimore Sun emphasised this statement by 
another of its own: 


So long as the British Navy is strong enough to hold the Axis 
fleets in check we are reasonably free to count the Atlantic as the 
safe side. We can therefore, as we deem it expedient, resist 
pressure against ourselves in the Pacific, and insist upon respect 
for all our interests there. But this is only because Britain is able 
to concentrate in Western waters and spare us the necessity of 
either shifting our Pacific Fleet or weakening it by dividing it 
between oceans. 


So long as the British Navy continues to control the sea 
routes of the Atlantic, there is no likelihood of the American 
Navy taking part in the active defence of this ocean. 

The abiding and pressing need of the British Empire is 
considered by competent authorities to be material, par- 
ticularly planes and merchant ships. These and other 
necessary things the Americans can supply but, under existing 
legislation, only for dollars. Consequently dollar exchange is 
a vital affair in this question of British-American munitions 
solidarity. At the beginning of the war a very considerable 
fund of dollars was available for the British Government 
either in Treasury or Bank balances or in dollar securities 
belonging to British citizens. The British Government could 
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requisition such dollar securities, compensating the owners 
with sterling. The amount of this British dollar fund or 
reserve or pool, as it has been variously called, has never been 
disclosed. Fortune estimates that the British and French 
assets in the United States in 1939 were one-third below the 
1914 level; and it puts the British figure of 1939 at about 
2,300,000,000 dollars, about {460,000,000 at par. To this, 
however, must be added gold in the Bank of England, and the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund (where most of the British gold 
now is and therefore undisclosed). Probably the British 
Government started on the war with more than {1,000,000,000 
of gold, dollar securities or dollar exchange. An estimate 
reported in The Times of July 19th, 1940, indicated that there 
might even then be still foreign exchange equal to one 
thousand million pounds sterling. Large drafts, however, 
were made upon it to pay for American goods sold to the 
Allied Purchasing Commission. On the other hand the pool 
is being continually replenished to some extent from the 
proceeds of British exports. The drafts on the British dollar 
pool undoubtedly must exceed the amounts passed in as the 
proceeds of British exports which in any case cannot be 
actually earmarked for purchases in America. If the British 
Government is to be able to take full advantage of American 
industrial resources, it must increase its dollar pool. The drain 
upon the pool is caused not only by direct purchases on the 
part of the British Government, but by the fact that some 
American manufacturers are unwilling to undertake the 
necessary plant-extension (if they are to meet the demand for 
increased production of armaments) unless the British Govern- 
ment provides or guarantees the capital for the extension. 
For the American manufacturers fear that they may be left 
at the end of the war with a lot of surplus plant on their 
hands. There are, accordingly, very big demands on the 
dollar exchange at the disposal of the British Government. 
There is no immediate likelihood of dollar credits being 
placed at the disposal of the British Government. The John- 
son Act forbids the United States Treasury to lend money to 
Governments which are in default. If the British Government 
is not technically in default, it is certainly not paying any- 
thing on its debt to the United States incurred in the last war. 
The American Neutrality Act prevents people or corpora- 
tions from extending credit to the British Government and 
requires that belligerents who purchase goods must take 
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over title to them at the point of export, that is, must pay for 
and carry the goods: this is the famous “ cash and carry ” 
provision. A repeal of this section of the Neutrality Act or a 
repeal of the Johnson Act would not be wholly satisfactory, 
as the British Government, unable to meet its debt to the 
United States from the last war, would hardly be expected to 
be able in the near future to pay on a new dollar war-debt 
added to the last. 

The United States Government might help to solve the 
question of dollar-exchange by making large-scale purchases 
from Great Britain. Steps have been taken for the purchase 
of a very large quantity of rubber by the United States. 
Doubtless there are other commodities, raw material produced 
in the British Colonial Empire, in which the United States 
could increase its purchases. The Federal Government could 
give credit, if necessary, to the American buyers; and the 
British Government would be the merchant of the raw 
material that was being sold. The dollars thus obtained by 
the British Government would purchase aeroplanes. In 
effect the transaction would be barter of rubber (or other raw 
material) against aeroplanes or other armament. The United 
States, however, could not absorb as much British raw 
material as Great Britain required of American armament. 
The orders of the British Purchasing Commission run into 
hundreds of millions; American orders for rubber are in 
terms of hundreds of thousands. 

Another means of large-scale sale and purchase has been 
suggested or at least hinted at, though not in official circles. 
It is that some British territory, strategically of great 
potential value to the United States, might be purchased. 
The Federal Government has been a great buyer of territory, 
with the happiest results. It bought Louisiana from France 
in 1803 for fifteen million dollars ; Florida from Spain in 1819 
for twenty-five million dollars ; Alaska from Russia in 1867 for 
seven million two hundred thousand dollars; the Virgin Islands 
in 1917 for twenty-five million dollars. None of the governments 
or peoples which did the selling felt the transaction to be against 
their honour. Buying and selling is an honest and honourable 
means of transferring property. It is the normal method in 
private life and has been universally adopted because it 
benefits both parties. There is absolutely no reason why the 
method of purchase should not be employed for transfer of 
territory, provided that the transaction is done under the 
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free will of both parties. Americans have always favoured 
the method, and Napoleon III was at one time a great 
advocate of it: when adopted it is always on a big scale. _ 

Suggestions have been made from American private circles 
that the Federal Government might purchase from Great 
Britain certain West Indian islands adjacent to the Panama 
Canal. Such a purchase would have obvious advantages, 
providing millions of dollars for the British Government ; 
for the United States Government protection to a vital water- 
way; to the inhabitants of the transferred territory social, 
economic and political conditions as good as those at present 
enjoyed by them. On the other hand, there are obvious 
sentimental objections to the scheme, which is not wholly 
parallel to the case of the transfers of Louisiana, Florida, 
Alaska or the Virgin Islands. Also, the British Empire has 
displayed such remarkable unity during the war that any 
proposal to detach any part of it would raise very serious 
political difficulties. A proposal, however, to place at the 
disposal of the United States Government a suitable site for 
a naval base on some British West Indian island would not 
present such difficulty and, indeed, should only increase the 
sense of mutual trust and friendliness. 

The best way in which the United States could facilitate 
the assistance in any respect, short of war (assistance which 
both of the American parties appear to advocate), would be 
by giving a direct subsidy. The proceeds of the subsidy would 
be wholly spent in the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment annually spends hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
providing public works and on other means of stimulating 
American industry. If the spending of this money were 
transferred from the Federal Government to the British 
Purchasing Commission, this would, in regard to its economic 
effect, be the same as if the Federal Government spent it. 

The giving of such a subsidy would not be an act of war 
under international law, though the Axis Powers could choose 
to regard it as an unfriendly act, and make it a cause of war. 
It is most unlikely that they would do so, as it is obvious that 
they do not wish to force the United States into war on the 
Allies’ side. Mr. Wendell Willkie has written (Fortune, April 
1939): ‘‘ No foreign nation wants to have the U.S. as its 
enemy, or will contrive to find a cause for hostility with this 
country.” 


The Republican and the Democratic parties are each equally 
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pledged against involving the United States in war. Yet the 
necessity for unstinted aid to the Allies is recognised. The New 
York Times, which has been consistent all through the war 
(and before this), has roundly declared in a comment on the 
Republican platform that it is “ Great Britain upon whose sea 
power we depend in large measure for our own security.” 
Mr. Stimson’s reference to the control of the Atlantic routes 
by the British fleet is much to the same effect as the New 
York Times’ comment. The Baltimore Sun has pointed out : 


There are no Morgan loans. There are no vast new du Pont 
munitions factories. There is no series of sinkings of American 
ships, in which quest for profits led to the loss of lives. Neverthe- 
less, the pro-Ally sentiment in this country is stronger to-day than 
it was nine months after the outbreak of the last war. 


It has been reported in the British Press that many 
hundreds of American airmen have offered themselves for 
service in the Royal Air Force. It may be that such volunteers 
are liable to lose their American citizenship ; though perhaps 
this liability would not be enforced and the difficulty would 
be adjusted sub silentio. Besides the encouraging offers of 
combatant help from American citizens, there are other 
means by which American opinion powerfully expresses 
itself. There exists the well-known representative New York 
committee of prominent men (Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies), headed by William Allen White, for 
promoting help to the Allies. The Church Peace Union 
meeting at Atlantic City on June 13th resolved : 

We are convinced that the entry of the United States into the 
war as a belligerent could not aid the Allies in this crisis nor achieve 
the larger desired objectives. However, we favour every other 
measure, which can actually help them when they need such help. 


Mr. Charles Seymour, President of Yale University, 
declared (June 4th) : 
At the moment, the question which stares us in the face is how 


best to keep the war at a distance from us. The victory of Hitler 
in Europe would shatter our first line of defence. 


Hitler has now conquered on the Continent of Europe, so 
Britain is left as America’s first line of defence. 

The attitude of the people of the United States may be 
expressed shortly in two ways. First, there is a general 
sympathy with the British cause as being the cause of liberty 
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—of liberty as understood in the American Declaration of 
Independence, and in the Constitution of the United States 
and the Bill of Rights. Second, a growing appreciation of the 
view that Great Britain is in effect now America’s first line of 
defence. Whether the Americans would intervene in the war 
to save Great Britain as their first line of defence is not in 
discussion, for the British do not think that they need saving 
by military intervention. What they want to be afforded is 
what is being afforded to them now, namely planes and other 
material resources, and they want it in ever greater measure. 
If Britain is the United States’ first line of defence, then Mr. 
Morrison’s suggestion that American and British industry 
should be dovetailed for the purposes of the war must appeal 
to every American citizen. 

Candidates in the ensuing presidential election have made 
clear their determination to help the Allies by all means short 
of war. Months ago Mr. Wendell Willkie wrote: ‘“ We do 
not intend to relinquish our right to sell whatever we want 
to those defending themselves from aggression.” Mr. Roose- 
velt, in accepting nomination for a third term, broadcast : 


We face one of the great choices of history. It is not alone a 
choice of government by the people versus dictatorship. It is not 
alone the choice of freedom versus slavery. It is not alone the 
choice between moving forward or moving back. It is all of these 
rolled into one. It is the continuance of civilisation as we know it 
versus the ultimate destruction of all that we have held dear; 
religion against godlessness; the ideal of justice against the 
practice of force; moral decency versus the firing squad; the 
courage to speak out and to act versus the false lullaby of appease- 
ment... . The fact which dominates our world is the fact of 
armed aggression. 


In the Sketch Book, published at New York some hundred 
and twenty years ago, Washington Irving, a firm though dis- 
criminating friend of England, wrote: “ From the peculiar 
nature of our relations with England, we must have more 
frequent questions of a difficult and delicate character with 
her than with any other nation.” Still further back, David 
Hartley, one of the British Peace Commissioners at the end 
of the War of American Independence, wrote that the 
Americans might never need an ally, but if they did, “ it is 
stillin Great Britain, at least it is certain that in looking around 
Europe, no other is to be found.” * R. B. Mowar. 


* Foreign Office Archives (F.O.-4), June 2nd, 1783. 


JAPAN’S GROWING AMBITIONS, ° 
REOCCUPATION with war in Europe and Africa has 


not thrust the war in Asia entirely out of the news. That, 

indeed, was impossible, for Europe’s troubles are Japan’s 
opportunity, and Japan’s pretensions during the past three 
months have expanded to a degree contemplated in Japan 
for years past but previously regarded in Europe only as 
jingoistic dreams. Hideyoshi, the Japanese Napoleon, who 
died in 1598, after he had crushed every enemy in Japan, 
conceived the idea of conquering the whole of China as a 
means of keeping an incurably bellicose people suitably © 
occupied. His initial attempt was disastrous and his last 
orders were for the withdrawal of his armies. Civil war soon 
broke out again and his successor Iyeyasu, after crushing it 
and massacring all his prisoners, devised a system of control 
which it was almost impossible to overthrow. His grandson 
completed the work by prohibiting all foreign intercourse, 
and so this rigidly self-contained empire remained shut from 
the world till the American Commodore Perry compelled the 
Japanese to enter into international relations, and in 1859 
Japanese ports were opened to trade with the Treaty Powers. 

The story of Japan’s rapid modernisation has been often 
told—perhaps too often. There was a series of rebellions 
until a new national unity was formed on a basis of Emperor- 
worship, after which internal strains were relieved by external 
adventures, China providing the most promising field for 
these. Perhaps it was natural that the spirit of Hideyoshi 
should again become dominant. Japan learnt in 1895, how- 
ever, that Europe was disinclined to give her a free hand in 
using her newly acquired guns to secure expansion at China’s 
expense ; but in 1915, when Europe was at war, she presented 
what are known as the Twenty-one Demands to China, the 
enforcement of which would have made China a vassal State— 
but America and Britain objected. 

It was from about this time that the principle that all 
disputes between China and Japan should be settled without 
any intervention of a third Power came to be commonly 
talked of and its attainment made the constant goal of 
depen foreign policy, whatever other changes there might 

e. Even at the Washington Conference in 1922 the form was 
observed, though the other Powers dictated the substance of 
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the agreements then made. In the following years China was 
in travail with a national unity of her own which Japan tried 
by every kind of intrigue to prevent ; and in 1931, when the 
Japanese theory that Manchuria was not a part of China 
became definitely and finally untenable, Japan reaffirmed it 
and seized that region. The League of Nations protested, but 
its activities were purely verbal. In 1934 Japan, by the Amau 
Statement, proclaimed her priority in political and economic 
developments in China, and as this was done only “ semi- 
officially” the Powers found it convenient to pretend that 
they had not heard ; and in 1937, when Britain’s rearmament 
budget made it certain that there would be war in Europe, 
or that if a miracle averted war Japan would be in no 
position to flout the Powers, the Japanese warlords decided 
that the moment for the subjugation of China had arrived. 
With China under her control and Europe ready to pay war 
prices for every sort of commodity, the attempt which failed 
in 1915 could be repeated successfully and put on a firm basis 
by means of war profits. 

But China’s resistance seriously interfered with Japan’s 
calculations ; and the theory that the Chinese do not care 
who governs them and would be glad to see the last of their 
local satraps has completely evaporated. The suffering which 
the Japanese have inflicted on their victims is on a scale 
which overshadows the most frightful barbaric conquests of 
history ; and so firmly unified does the Chinese Government 
remain that the Japanese, who began by asserting that they 
would never sheathe the sword until Chiang Kai-shek and 
his associates were utterly destroyed, have since hinted that 
if he would only see reason he might be allowed to co-operate 
with them in creating the new and prosperous China, the 
attainment of which is Japan’s holy mission. 

We always make the mistake of calculating in war time by 
the economic rules of peace, and some have reckoned that 
Japan’s difficulties must compel her to bring the war to an 
end. So long as China has inhabitants who can be plundered 
or exploited, however, Japan will not lack the means to carry 
on. Her progress is extremely slow, but it has not stopped 
altogether ; and though her people may feel the strain of 
war, and indeed be heartily sick of it, they will not starve so 
long as they can rob the Chinese of food. That the European 
War has found them in no position to make such profits as 
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they made in 1914-18 is a bitter disappointment, but the 
position has its consolations. Japan is able, to a greater 
extent than ever before, to put pressure on foreign Powers, 
especially on Britain, whose investments in China are far 
greater than her own and are a cause for envy and hostility. 
Ever since the war in China began there has been a continual 
struggle to preserve British interests from the encroachments 
and pretensions of Japan. Neither side wants an open 
rupture, though as Britain’s difficulties in Europe increase, 
Japan’s reluctance decreases, and Britain gives way bit by 
bit, sacrificing China’s interests rather than her own when 
there is any choice—a course which, besides involving bad 
faith and being repugnant to honourable feeling, is short- 
sighted. The Foreign Office even yet has a good deal of what 
has been called the “ Shanghai mind.” It thinks that every- 
body would be very much more comfortable if the Chinese 
ceased their ridiculous opposition and came to terms. In 
Shanghai itself experience of Japanese methods has done 
much to modify this attitude, which is now an exception 
where it was once the rule. 

Since her invasion of China began Japan has had four 
changes of Government—an indication that there is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction with the progress of the adventure; and 
each new Government has put in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme the early achievement of Japan’s aims in China. 
The collapse of Holland and France, with the greater em- 
barrassments resulting to Britain, has greatly strengthened 

apan’s hands, and has opened up new possibilities for her. 
She has for long past put pressure on French Indo-China to 
prevent the use of the French-owned railway from Hanoi to 
Kunming for the transport of munitions, and now she has 
treated her in a much more high-handed fashion, and has 
made the colonial government submit to the indignity of a 
swarm of Japanese inspectors to see that practically nothing 
that is of any use to the Chinese is transported by the line at 
all. There are hints that Japanese will soon be in charge of 
the whole working of the line, which means, among other 
things, the diversion of Yunnanese tin to Japan. 

The Japanese have also taken steps to close the few 
remaining ports by which China was able to get small con- 
signments of foreign goods. This was a matter of no military 
difficulty except such as resulted from the number of ships in 
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Japan’s navy being limited. There remained one important 
route by which China could import some of her most urgent 
necessities—the road from Burma to Kunming. This was 
(with the doubtful exception of the motor road from Russia 
through Turkestan) the one lifeline left to Free China, and 
though China is a friendly neutral country, the British Govern- 
ment has agreed to close it for three months, admitting in 
Parliament that it would be dishonourable to close it alto- 
gether and trying further to minimise the injury by saying 
that it is not usable in the monsoon anyhow—a statement 
which is simply untrue. When Dr. Quo Tai-chi, the Chinese 
Ambassador, who only learnt of this when he read it in the 
newspaper, went to seek an explanation of Lord Halifax, the 
Foreign Secretary admitted that it was true, but expressed 
the hope that during this three months (while Britain is 
co-operating with Japan in strangling China) a general 
settlement of the Sino-Japanese quarrel might be reached— 
a plain hint that if China did not cease being a nuisance the 
road would not be reopened. 

This must have been a staggering blow to the Ambassador. 
The object of the appeasement offered to Japan was plain. 
Japan’s attitude towards Hongkong, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and French Indo-China had been very ominous, and 
if we could do something to divert her attention from these 
places, that would be a great gain. With the help and 
encouragement offered by the closing of the Burma Road she 
might concentrate on China, and, having been given in full 
measure the “co-operation in creating the New Order in 
East Asia ” which she had often desired, surely her goodwill 
would be gained. It was rather hard on China, no doubt, but 
after all, China had only lost ground for three years, and 
business cannot be held up for ever. (The whole transaction 
bears a rather dreadful resemblance to the withdrawal of the 
British volunteers from Spain followed by an agreement not 
to press for the Italian army’s withdrawal until a settlement 
had been reached. In both cases it was exactly contrary to 
what a majority of the British public would have desired, and 
in both cases failed utterly of its object.) 

Despite this cruel addition to China’s burden, the British 
position was not improved nor was Japan appeased. There 
immediately followed a change in the Government of Japan, 
and Prince Konoe, again Premier, described Japan’s mission 
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not as bringing a New Order to East Asia but as bringing a 
common prosperity to Greater East Asia and the South Seas. 
The Foreign Office spokesman modestly declined to define 
either of these regions ; but in Japanese polemics the South 
Seas commonly include Malaya and all the islands in the 
Pacific, and Japanese pronouncements and actions regarding 
French Indo-China leave no doubt that this region is now 
included in Greater East Asia. In spite of the closing of the 
Burma Road, the Chinese show no signs of weakening in their 
resistance, and since the Japanese took Hankow and Canton 
in October 1938 their progress has been so slow and their gain 
of so little advantage that they are likely to be satisfied that, 
with the Chinese prevented by lack of supplies from taking 
the initiative, it would be more profitable to consolidate their 
gains, secure them by the occupation of the French and 
Dutch possessions, and leave the more extensive territories 
of Western China to later opportunities. It is quite possible 
that beleaguered as Britain now is, she cannot afford to make 
any sacrifices on China’s behalf but must rather sacrifice her 
own Chinese interests with as little loss as may be; yet the 
course pursued appears to combine bad faith with strategic 
disadvantage. China supplied with the means of making war 
was our ally in Asia; paralysed, she leaves us open to 
Japanese attack. 

We can hardly go on deluding ourselves, on the strength of 
polite assurances, that the Japanese are really very fond of us, 
or would be if only we gave them a chance. With every sur- 
render that we have made their appetite has increased and 
their respect for us declined. The anti-British press campaigns 
have not lacked official inspiration and the anti-British 
demonstrations have been organised by the leading municipal 
corporations, though diplomatically they may be represented 
as unfortunate ebullitions of public feeling which the better- 
informed officials regret but cannot prevent. As long ago as 
1932 General Araki, when Minister for War, declared in a 
speech that White influence east of Suez must be destroyed ; 
and for much longer than that Mr. Tokotomi (pen name 
“ Soho”), Japan’s greatest historian and most popular 
journalist, has preached against the White Peril. Whenever 
China is in question—and when is she not ?—Britain is the 
offence and the stumbling-block; but in recent years the 
Netherlands Indies and Indo-China have come in for no little 
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notice. Japan’s leading newspaper a few years ago ran a 
series of articles on these regions, enlarging on the bad 
treatment of the natives by the Dutch and the French 
respectively, the longing of the natives for Japanese goods 
and protection, and the handicaps which Japanese trade 
suffered there. 

The open threats to Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies 
(not to speak of Hongkong) were not the only disappointing 
sequels to the surrender regarding the Burma Road. There 
followed a dozen or more arrests of British subjects on charges 
of espionage. It would be tedious to go into the reasons why 
the majority of these men could not really be suspected. The 
Japanese press, in its usual manner, affirmed their guilt and 
declared that there was a British network of espionage, and 
the Japanese Foreign Office denied that the arrests bore any 
national aspect. The disturbing nature of these arrests lies 
in the manner in which police examinations are conducted in 


Japan. In his book on The Foreign Office Sir John Tilley says: 


So far as private cases go, I suppose that we may expect this 
sort of work [intervention in legal cases] to diminish, now that we 
like to assume that the administration of justice is almost every- 
where beyond reproach, and interference in a case which is before 
the Courts of another country is shocking, except in so flagrant an 
instance as the recent prosecution of the Metro-Vickers engineers 
in Russia. 


What we “ like to assume ” is, unfortunately, a very different 
thing from what actually is. It would hardly be exaggerating 
to say that “liking to assume ” rather than face the facts is 
the chief reason why the British Empire is to-day in jeopardy. 
Sir John had not long retired from the British Embassy in 
Tokyo when he wrote this, and the book was hardly in print 
before Professor Max Bickerton, ten years resident in Japan, 
was examined on charges of holding communistic opinions, 
kept incommunicado, brutally beaten, and his health 
permanently injured. At the beginning of the present year 
three British subjects were arrested on frivolous charges, and 
one of them is still in some police oubliette, nor have the 
Japanese papers been so much as allowed to refer to these 
arrests. When a gesture by which it was hoped (despite ex- 
perience) to placate Japan was followed by a dozen more 
arrests (reference to which was also prohibited in the press), 
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anxiety naturally became acute ; and when the matter could 
be concealed no longer the Japanese press was unleashed to 
bay its loudest, and to use the most abusive and threatening 
language regarding the arrests of a couple of Japanese in 
London. 

Both at Westminster and Washington business is held in 
profound respect. Washington has a much more sincere 
sympathy for China than has Westminster, but neither would 
move to interfere with the remunerative sale of war materials 
to Japan, as each feared that the other’s business men would 
get the benefit. Now that Britain is out of the market 
Washington has moved; but Britain’s closing of the Burma 
Road hits China much harder than America’s embargo hits 
Japan. 

So long as Manchuria was Chinese, Soviet Russia did not 
trouble to fortify the frontier or to keep warships at Vladivos- 
tok, but since Japan took Manchuria she has done both; 
Japan strengthens her side, and defence is likely some day to 
end in disaster. With somewhat similar feelings towards 
Russia, it was natural enough that Germany and Japan 
should, early in 1937, make an Anti-Comintern alliance ; but 
when, as part of the price of Russia’s neutrality, NaziGermany 
had to make an elaborate pretence of friendship with her, 
Japan felt a rude shock. From that she has recovered, and 
sees that if Germany is victorious the Berlin-Tokyo Axis may 
still be very useful, and that meanwhile there are pickings to 
be had. Since Hitler’s accession to power there has been a 
strong Nazi organisation in Japan, which has made life ex- 
cessively uncomfortable for dissentient countrymen, and has 
done some propaganda work ; but German diplomacy hardly 
needed its assistance, and probably hardly even had its 
approval in its prompt disavowal of interest in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and later in French Indo-China. This is 
appeasement on a larger scale than Britain can offer, though 
Japan will feel somewhat uncomfortable with such a perfidious 
friend. 

The withdrawal of the handful of troops from Tientsin and 
Shanghai need not be regarded as a still further effort at 
appeasement. The Government has, indeed, declared that it 
has nothing to do with Japan’s recent request for withdrawal. 
Should Japan become actively hostile they would be quite 
ineffective, though they might lessen considerably the 
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vulnerability of Hongkong; and it may well be also that troops 
east of Suez must all make their contribution to African defence. 
Nevertheless, the fact must be borne in mind that Americans 
will regard it as appeasement, and as an endeavour to get on 
good terms with Japan just when America is showing her 
disapproval of Japan’s actions. 

And what does Japan hope to get out of it all? While a 
moderate amount of criticism was still possible there were 
Japanese critics who remarked that the military men had 
Tokugawa minds—that is, that they wished to return to the 
seclusion which Commodore Perry had broken down in the 
1850’s. They were puzzled (as we all are at times) by the 
world economy of the nineteenth century, which had no 
stability but in continual progress. They were alarmed by 
the “ economic nationalism ” by which the nations sought to 
attain equilibrium after the economic strains of the last war. 
And they thought that if Japan secured sufficient lebensraum 
she could be entirely self-supporting. They also suffered from 
a considerable inferiority complex, and the more they feared 
the power of Western nations, the more belligerently they 
asserted their determination to hurl them out of their path. 
At the time of the seizure of Manchuria some of the soldier- 
economists preached that now Japan was self-sufficient and 
independent of the rest of the world; it was soon very clear 
that this was not so, and they argued whether three or five 
of China’s northern provinces were necessary to do the trick. 
Three years’ war has only created doubts whether even with 
all China Japan’s needs can be met, and the products as well 
as the markets of Indo-China and Malaya are desirable. In 
the new self-sufficiency the Japanese all become samurai and 
the other peoples of the self-sufficient bloc the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to this superior race. Such is the dream, 
but Japanese business men on the continent are often so 
much irked by military interference that they have their 
doubts whether it can come true. 

A. Morcan Younc. 

Oxford: August 1940. 


REGENERATION THROUGH 
SUPPERING ? 


RANCE, suffering the ordeal of “ regeneration ” at the 

hands of Herr Heinrich Himmler and M. Pierre Laval, is 

the victim of a false historical analogy. The overthrow 
of the Second Empire as a consequence of military defeat was 
followed by a great national revival. The power and success 
of the Third Nazi Reich were born of defeat at the hands of 
the Western Allies. France, therefore, so the argument ran, 
needed nothing so much as a second dose of defeat. Her 
conquerors, having overthrown her on the field of battle, 
would permit her to rise again, as Bismarck had done. 

It seems scarcely credible that MM. Laval and Baudouin 
can have reasoned thus, with the spectacle of conquered 
Poland before their eyes. It seems scarcely credible that they 
should believe that Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
would content themselves with the seizure of a few provinces 
and a few colonies, and would then permit France to revive 
as she had done during the decade which followed Sedan. And 
it is difficult to understand why MM. Reynaud and Mandel 
entrusted an adherent of this school of thought with the vital 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The “ defeatism ” which led to 
the French collapse was no mere passive defeatism, no mere 
loss of faith in victory. It was an active defeatism which 
regarded the possibility of victory with abhorrence, because 
victory would perpetuate republican and democratic institu- 
tions. 

Nor is it correct to dismiss the talk of “‘ regeneration ”’ as 
being merely the slavish repetition of German and Italian 
political jargon, designed to curry favour with France’s 
conquerors. Such talk was already to be heard in French 
officers’ messes on the eve of the German offensive against the 
Low Countries. It was clear that the French officer corps had 
been profoundly impressed by the diplomatic successes and 
by the military efficiency of the Third Reich. France, it was 
argued, could compete with Germany only by achieving a 
new spirit, by turning her back on “ materialism,” by adopt- 
ing a new attitude toward “ the State.” French unprepared- 
ness was laid at the door of her democratic institutions. 
German propaganda had for long been harping on the theme 
of France’s unpreparedness, particularly in the air. In the 
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summer of 1938 the whispering campaign against M. Pierre 
Cot had served the dual purpose of demonstrating France’s 
weakness and of discrediting one of the chief advocates of an 
active policy of resistance to German aggression. The French 
“ officier de carriére”? made no secret of his anti-democratic 
sentiments. In the words of an eminent French diplomatist 
now in London: “ Les chefs del armée étaient tous Cagoulards.” 

Another alarming symptom was the fact that the officer 
class evidently felt no confidence in the fighting qualities of 
those of their troops who hailed from the towns. “ If France 
is victorious,” one of the officers remarked, “ it will be thanks 
to her peasants. The workmen are ready enough to march 
through the streets in processions crying ‘ Death to Hitler,’ 
but they expect the peasants to do the fighting.” The demand 
for “ regeneration ” was due also in no small measure to the 
ever-present fear of the consequences of France’s declining 
population. The morbid preoccupation with the contrast 
between France’s dwindling birth-rate and the fecundity of 
the Germans and the Italians lies at the root of France’s 
unbroken retreat during the past five years, and the reliance 
upon the defensive “‘ Maginot mentality ” was due, more than 
anything else, to the belief that the fortifications would 
enable France to maintain her position with the minimum 
sacrifice of human life. Phrases such as “‘ 11 faut étre avare du 
sang frangats”’ were constantly on Frenchmen’s lips, and the 
manner in which Hitler has succeeded in stimulating the 
German birth-rate was undoubtedly one of the factors which 
commended some form of Fascist development to French 
opinion of the Right. 

German propaganda, which was conducted by men with 
an extremely thorough knowledge of French psychology, made 
the fullest use of France’s fear for her population. French 
accounts of the World War have always laid great stress on the 
fact that France’s losses in men killed and wounded had been 
so much higher than those of Great Britain. The “ traitor of 
Stuttgart ” returned constantly to this theme and to the 
comparison between thestrength of the British and French land 
forces which were preparing for the struggle with Germany. 

It would be wrong to suggest that the army officers who 
were so loud in their criticism of democracy and in their 
demand for “regeneration” were necessarily pro-German. 
In fact it was precisely in these circles that the demand for 
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the disruption of Germany was most loudly expressed, coupled 
with regrets that the French Government had not intervened 
more actively on the side of the Rhineland Separatists. But 
if the officer corps was not pro-German, it was here that the 
greatest resentment was felt at the tardiness of Britain’s 
introduction of conscription. 

Nor should it be supposed that the semi-Fascist frame of 
mind which was to be met with among the French officer 
corps and in certain circles outside it was in any particular 
relation to the fascist or monarchist groups which followed 
Col. de la Rocque, M. Jacques Doriot and M. Charles Maurras. 
Though it was certainly not uninfluenced by German propa- 
ganda, it was rather a movement of a section of opinion than 
the emergence of a new political organisation. It was the 
product of the long months of inactivity to which the French 
army had been condemned during the winter. Without being 
consciously “ Fifth column,” thousands of French army 
officers sympathised with the system against which they were 
called to fight, and despised the system which it was their 
duty to defend. 

Among the forces which made for the collapse of French 
resistance and for the subsequent volte face, M. Pierre Laval 
and an element in the wealthy bourgeoisie contributed the 
element of Anglophobia. “The French people,” M. Laval 
once said to André Géraud, “ will never forget the Emperor’s 
wretched end.” M. Laval had, however, a more personal 
reason for his Anglophobia than the sufferings of Napoleon 
on the island of St. Helena. In the summer of 1938 the present 
writer had an opportunity of hearing from M. Laval an 
account, delivered with what the former President of the 
Council himself described as “ une franchise brutale,” of 
the relations between France, Great Britain and Italy during 
the years 1935 and 1936. M. Laval told of his plan for uniting 
France and Italy, together with the French satellites of the 
Little Entente and Italy’s protégés, Austria and Hungary, in 
a Grand Alliance against Germany, with the object of com- 
pelling Germany to come to terms. In its initial stages the 
scheme had prospered. Italy and France had settled their 
differences; detailed plans had been worked out for the 
collaboration of French, Italian, Czech, Austrian and Jugo- 
slav divisions in the event of a German attack upon Austria. 
All that was required was a détente between Italy and 
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Jugoslavia. Despite the tension which had resulted from the 
murder of King Alexander, prepared on Italian soil, even this 
seemed in sight. But at the last moment the intervention of 
the British Minister in Belgrade had prevented the despatch 
of the Jugoslav foreign minister on a mission to Rome. A 
second opportunity had presented itself at the time of the 
Laval-Hoare plan, but again the English—this time through 
the intervention of public opinion—had prevented the 
formation of a strong anti-German front. 

A second interview, only a few days before the opening of 
the German spring offensive, confirmed the impression that 
Anglophobia was one of the principal motives behind M. 
Laval’s political activities. His references to the baleful 
influence upon British policy of “‘les archevecques et les 
vieilles filles ” suggested that in the interim M. Laval had been 
assiduously cherishing his grievance against British public 
opinion. During the first of these interviews M. Laval had 
delivered himself of the statement that, if he had his way, he 
would “‘ have every Communist in the country shot,” and it 
is one of the strangest paradoxes of the French collapse that 
the French Communist party should have played its part in 
establishing so bitter an anti-Communist in virtual control of 
unoccupied France. Indeed it was one of the most remarkable 
achievements of Nazi propaganda in France that it contrived 
to mobilise for its own ends both the Communists and those 
who saw in National Socialism the “ bulwark against Bolshev- 
ism.” Even the fact that German aircraft had scattered 
copies of Molotov’s speeches broadcast over France did not 
deter the French Right from believing in Hitler as the 
“saviour of Europe from Communism.” And the presence in 
Paris of Herr Thyssen, a fugitive from Germany on account 
of the new trend towards Communism in his own country, 
left them equally unmoved. 

The inclusion of M. Belin’s name among the list of Marshal 
Pétain’s ministers suggests that a revival of “ pacifisme 
intégral”” played its part in the collapse of French resistance. 
The strength of the pacifist element, in particular in the trade 
unions, had fluctuated very greatly during the past five years, 
and, on the eve of the spring offensive, it seemed that M. Paul 
Faure had been almost wholly deserted by his once consider- 
able following among the Socialist deputies. But as recently 
as the autumn of 1938 M. Blum had with difficulty secured 
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the rejection by the Socialist Party of a resolution declaring 
that France should fight only in the event of an attack upon 
her metropolitan territory. “ Integral pacifism” had been 
largely responsible for the popular opposition to the Sanctions 
policy in 1935-6—an opposition whose strength was reluct- 
antly admitted to the present writer in the autumn of 1936 
by men who had themselves been strongly in support of the 
application of sanctions. The failure of the sanctions policy 
and the consequent discredit into which the League fell 
brought new adherents to the pacifist camp, both from among 
the Socialists and the ex-servicemen’s organisations. M. 
Pichot, the ex-servicemen’s leader, was a member of the 
Comité France-Allemagne, and both he and M. Belin were 
prepared to go to very considerable lengths in the search for 
an understanding with Germany. 

The volte face of the French Communist Party following the 
German-Soviet Pact was far more important than was 
recognised at the time. On the foreign policy issue, the 
organised French working class had been divided into three 
groups, the Communists, the “ activist”? Socialists who, 
under M. Blum’s leadership, favoured opposition to Germany 
and Italy, and the pacifist group which followed M. Paul 
Faure. With the defection of the Communists, two of these 
three groups were opposed to the war. During the months 
which preceded the Munich crisis, and again during the sum- 
mer of last year, the pacifists appeared to have lost the 
greater part of their popular support. The German occupa- 
tion of Prague in March 1939, with its revelation of Hitler’s 
perfidy, led to a complete split in the ranks of the Comité 
France-Allemagne between those who genuinely desired 
Franco-German co-operation in the interest of peace and those 
who were allowing themselves to be used as Hitler’s agents. 
But pacifism, which tended to wane each time that France 
was seen to be adopting a resolute attitude in face of the 
dictators, revived once again with each stage in the process of 
retreat. The delirious popular enthusiasm over the Munich 
agreement contrasted strangely with the fine bearing of the 
conscripts who had answered the call to arms at the time of 
the partial mobilisation only a few days before. 

During the long months of inactivity and strain which 
intervened between the Polish campaign and the spring 
offensives, German propaganda, with a skill which was sadly 
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under-estimated both in Great Britain and in France itself, 
succeeded in mobilising all the divergent and even opposing 
elements whereby France’s will to resistance could be 
weakened. At one and the same time the anti-capitalist 
slogans were used in an appeal to the working class and the 
anti-communist slogans were exploited among the bourgeoisie. 
Again, as at the time of the Munich crisis, the fact that the 
French democracy was insufficiently informed of the issues at 
stake played into Germany’s hands. Energies which should 
have been used to the full for the preparation and prosecution 
of the war were frittered away in mutual recriminations. 
Every grievance against this country, from the numerical 
inferiority of the British land contingent to the fact that the 
higher pay of the Tommy tended to put up the price of certain 
entertainments to the disadvantage of the pozlu, was exploited 
to the full. 

It remains to be seen how the heterogeneous elements which 
compassed the downfall of France will fare in their attempt at 
“regeneration through suffering.” The attitude of the 
German and Italian Press towards the Government of Vichy 
suggests that M. Laval’s dream of an equal partnership 
between France and her conquerors is foredoomed to dis- 
appointment. 

PETER MaTTHEWs. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


YEAR has now elapsed since Hitler and Stalin startled 

the world by openly getting together and signing a 

pact of friendship—an event which precipitated the 
outbreak of the present war. Secret collusion between the two 
dictators had existed for a long time before, as I revealed—a 
hopelessly unheeded Cassandra—in an article called “Germany 
and Russia ” which appeared in the Conremporary REvIEW 
in December 1936. But it took Hitler and Stalin another 
three years of preparation and manceuvring for position before 
they could openly join hands in what is—pace the democratic 
statesmen and diplomatic correspondents—an entirely logical 
and obvious arrangement. Both from a practical, purely 
realistic point of view and from the ideological one, the two 
dictators were made for each other. The tragedy is that 
throughout the “ popular front ” period and throughout the 
“‘ appeasement ” period, the purblind people of the Right and 
of the Left failed to see the fundamental truth that the real 
conflict was not between Hitler’s brown bolshevism and 
Stalin’s red-shirted terrorism and reaction, but between 
dictatorship and democracy, or gangsterism and international 
order ; between the forces of destruction and civilisation. In 
this conflict, from the very outset and owing to the very 
nature of their methods and their mentality, the dictators 
were together on one side of the barricade and the free 
countries on the other. 

In their purblind attitude to Hitler and Stalin, people both 
of the Right and of the Left in Britain, France, the U.S.A. and 
elsewhere, have been afflicted by a number of strange mental 
fixations, and as far as Soviet Russia is concerned her peculiar 
spell seems to be lingering on until the present day. She is 
still being considered either a paragon of all the democratic 
virtues (despite twenty-two years of uninterrupted terrorism) 
or else as the incarnation of everything that is evil. On no 
grounds at all, except their own assumptions or hopes, com- 
mentators of Stalin’s foreign policy read into it the most 
fantastic of ideological considerations, and nothing will 
persuade them that he is one of the shrewdest and most 
cynically opportunist autocrats the world has ever known. 

Just as the friends of Hitler in this country invariably felt 
peeved and aggrieved when he failed to pursue the course that 
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they in their own minds had prescribed for him, and on the 
contrary chose to do the things which, had these friends been 
able to command a more dispassionate and better-informed 
view, they should have recognised as wholly logical and con- 
sistent, so the believers in Stalin as an upholder of socialism 
and democracy have suffered many a shock and many a dis- 
illusion. If instead of judging his policy from the angle 
of their own intellectual fads or their own vested interests 
they were to approach Soviet Russia as any other country, 
and scrutinise her foreign relations in the light of certain 
fundamental principles that apply equally to all countries and 
forms of government, many pitfalls, disappointments and 
mistakes could have been avoided. Further, if our rulers chose 
to study Stalin’s position both in his local and in the general 
international scheme of things, or again his character and 
personality, they would be a great deal wiser and should have 
avoided the rebuffs and the unpleasant surprises which have 
characterised their dealings with Moscow. A most excellent 
new biography of Stalin has just appeared which cannot be 
too strongly commended to the British public. Its author is 
Mr. Eugene Lyons, a famous American journalist, who once 
upon a time was an enthusiastic pro-communist and who after 
a long sojourn in Moscow learned to see the Russian realities 
as they really are. Together with his earlier book, Assignment 
in Utopia, the Stalin biography deserves the most careful 
study if the fundamental factors which distinguish Soviet 
Russia’s foreign policy from that of any other country are to 
be appraised at their true value.* 

Before offering some observations on these specifically 
Russian aspects of Moscow’s foreign relations, however, I 
should like to recapitulate a few principles which seem to me 
to constitute a permanent foundation for the activities of all 
governments. Any government, whether a democratic or a 
dictatorial one, is in the first instance concerned with its self- 
preservation. As evidence of that we have the unforgettable 
admission of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as he then was, madeinthe 
House of Commons on November 12th, 1936. Pressed to 
explain why he had not told the nation about the extent of 
Germany’s military preparedness, he replied: “I cannot 
think of anything that would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view more certain.” The fact is 

* Stalin, Czar of all the Russias. By Eugene Lyons. Geo. G. Harrap & Co. gs. 
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that any government that wishes to maintain itself is con- 
strained to be more or less opportunist and to know how to 
manceuvre for position on both a national and an international 
plane. A second equally vital principle is that foreign policy 
is in the last resort conditioned by a country’s internal situa- 
tion, which sets the limit to the initiatives or risks a govern- 
ment may take. And finally, there are the permanent natural 
factors of geography, historical background and various others. 

In addition to these permanent postulates of foreign policy 
which apply equally to all countries and at all times, and 
without which the activities of Stalin must remain quite 
incomprehensible, there are also some special considerations 
which vary from place to place. One country may desire 
world revolution, another the spread of Nazism, a third the 
freedom of the seas, yet another the maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine, etc. But the main thing to bear in mind is 
the three permanent factors mentioned above, and set against 
them Stalin’s foreign policy becomes both logical and wholly 
consistent. 

From the inception of the Soviet régime in November 1917, 
the Bolsheviks have been concerned with the primary problem 
of keeping themselves in power and have felt constantly 
threatened both by a strong national and an international 
opposition. Hence terrorism has been their most vital instru- 
ment of government at home, while a special technique of 
diplomacy has had to be developed to diminish or altogether 
destroy the dangers they anticipated from abroad. 

As Lenin himself once put it, ‘‘ If the capitalistic world had 
an ounce of solidarity we could not survive for twenty-four 
hours.” The object of Soviet diplomacy was therefore to 
exploit that absence of solidarity among the other nations to 
the very utmost, and it can be said that they did this with 
astonishing success. But they never lost their profound 
suspicion and apprehension of the world around them, and 
at almost any point of their existence as a government they 
could echo Lenin’s famous remark that “ the most surprising 
thing is that nobody yet has thrown us out.” To the present 
day Stalin fears that the world outside may yet change its 
mind and embark on a crusade against him. In this respect 
the western democracies appear as suspicious to him as 
Germany. He trusts nobody; but he understands the 
Germans better than the others. In determining their foreign 
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relations the Soviets have therefore pursued the double 
objective of not only safeguarding themselves as best they 
could against being attacked, or being involved in what they 
considered to be inevitably “ the second imperialistic world 
war,” but also that of getting the other nations as heavily 
involved among themselves as possible. While on the one 
hand this diminished the risks of an eventual attack on 
Russia, it also increased the chances of world revolution as 
the ultimate result of an international conflagration. 

With complete cynicism but with consummate adroitness 
Stalin has known how to make use in turn of German revision- 
ism, of democratic wishful thinking, of left-wing illusionism 
and right-wing purblind greed. As Dimitrov, the secretary 
of the Communist International, put it : 


We are sometimes accused of departing from our communist 
principles. What stupidity, what blindness! We should not be 
Marxist and Leninist revolutionaries, nor disciples of Marx, Engels 
and Stalin, if we were not capable of completely altering our tactics 
and our mode of action as circumstances may dictate. But all the 
deviations and all the ins and outs of our tactics are directed to a 
single end—the world revolution. 


That, and the maintenance of the Stalin dictatorship at 
any price, is the true explanation of Moscow’s foreign policy. 
It is directed by Stalin himself and the idea that this or that 
commissar may be the champion of some particular orienta- 
tion (e.g. “‘ isolationist ” or “‘ westerner ”’), or again the notion 
that the Communist International is half dead and is a body 
divorced from Stalin’s own personal sphere of activities, is 
unmitigated nonsense. To understand the complicated nature 
of his policy, which sometimes seems to be so contradictory in 
itself, 1t is necessary to realise that he possesses, so to speak, a 
multiple personality. In the first instance he must be viewed 
not as a European ruler, but as an oriental potentate. The 
scope and the form of power he exercises cannot be judged by 
Western standards. Secondly, he is, in fact though not in 
theory, head of the Russian Government. In that capacity he 
rules over a territory representing one-sixth of the globe, 
inhabited by 170 millions of people belonging to nearly 200 
different races and nationalities ; to whom, moreover, within 
the last twelve months a further 23 millions have been added 
by the annexation of Western Poland, the Baltic States, a 
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slice of Finland, Bessarabia and Bukovina. In the third 
instance he is not only the spiritual head but the active 
manager of an international organisation which is unique of 
its kind and whose purpose is world revolution. 

Each one of these aspects necessitates a certain line of 
policy and action. The interests of the Asiatic despot may not 
always coincide with those of the ruler of all the Russias and 
they may even clash; similarly, in the case of the world 
revolutionary ones. When this occurs, and for obvious 
reasons, self-preservation instinct determines the course to 
be pursued. But during the last few years it has frequently 
happened that all the three of Stalin’s main interests have 
coincided, and latterly this certainly seems to have been so 
to a quite unexpected degree. 

Let us look a little closer at the man, Stalin. First of all 
there is his background. It is not Russian—it is oriental and, 
moreover, of a particularly unsavoury brand. He was born 
in 1879 in a small Caucasian township, the son of a drunken 
Georgian village cobbler named Djugashvili. Up to the age 
of 15 years he and the band of little hooligans who were his 
playmates knew nothing beyond the traditional Georgian 
legends about the pranks of Caucasian brigands or the heroic 
deeds of their national heroes. These epic songs and poems 
glorify not only military prowess, but also cunning, deceit and 
trickery. Living in an atmosphere of sordid poverty; of 
hatred, both within the Caucasian family of clans and peoples 
—with their almost endless quarrels and lifelong vendettas— 
and also against the Russian persecutors (what these did in 
their futile attempts to Russianise their subject races is 
child’s play compared to Hitler’s, Mussolini’s or Stalin’s own 
treatment of national minorities); animated by constant 
fear and resentment, young Joseph Djugashvili imbibed at 
an early age the worst characteristics of his social and racial 
background. This has left an imprint on him which is clearly 
discernible to the present day. He is first and foremost a 
completely oriental personage, with all that this implies. 
Georgian, not Russian, is his mother tongue, and he speaks 
Russian with a strong guttural Caucasian accent. Slow, 
secretive, with an infinite capacity for intrigue, completely 
unemotional, suspicious of everybody and everything, this 
man has nothing of the theatrical or hysterical characteristics 
of Hitler and Mussolini. Where he resembles them is in his 
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humble origin and in his methods. Indeed, in that respect all 
the three dictators are continuously learning from each other. 
It is, for instance, a fact that until Hitler’s famous blood-bath 
of June 3oth, 1934, Stalin did not realise a dictator could kill 
his own leading henchmen with impunity. Had he appreciated 
that earlier he would never have let Trotsky go. The ruthless 
purges of 1936-9 show how well he has learnt Hitler’s 
lesson. 

From the age of 15 to that of 20 Stalin was a pupil at the 
Greek-Orthodox seminary in Tiflis (Georgia’s capital) with a 
view to becoming a Church-of-Russia priest. But he combined 
the study of the Bible with that of Karl Marx and was an 
omnivorous reader of illegal, popularly written, revolutionary 
pamphlets. These activities resulted in his being dismissed 
from the seminary, but before leaving he reported to the 
authorities the members of the clandestine, revolutionary 
students’ circle to which he had belonged—thus betraying his 
comrades, as he has been doing ever since. 

His fellow-Georgians detest him more than anything for 
that ; throughout his career he has brought them nothing but 
disaster. Even his closest Georgian friends, old bolsheviks 
like Enukidze and Budu-Mdivani (a cousin of the “ Marrying 
Princes”), have been murdered by him. As for the Georgian 
mensheviks, who played such a conspicuous part in the 
Russian revolution, Stalin has loathed them ever since the 
day when in 1898, penniless and dishevelled, he came to ask 
their future leader, Nicholas Chkeidze, for a job as a pro- 
fessional propagandist. Chkeidze, after examining him a bit 
on the subjects of economics and sociology, suggested to 
young “ Soso ” (as Stalin was then called) that a year of study 
would be necessary prior to being entrusted with such work. 
Furious, “ Soso ” left him and soon organised his own group 
of young desperadoes. For the next twenty years he was a 
professional revolutionary. What is important in this context 
is his resort to open brigandage as a form of revolutionary 
activity ; his capacity to let others do the dangerous work, 
taking himself the minimum of risk; and his profound 
jealousy and hatred of those who were physically stronger or 
just better educated or more influential in revolutionary 
councils than he was. These grievances were not of a passing 
character: he could nurse them through all his life. It took 
him almost thirty years before he literally hounded Chkeidze 
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to his end. Similarly, he never forgave the bolshevik “ intel- 
lectuals ”—Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and all other early 
collaborators of Lenin—their long residence abroad, a privilege 
that had been denied him. That, too, is one of the grievances 
he nursed for more than twenty years until he had the chance 
of “purging” all these men in 1936-9. Again, he never 
forgave Tukhachevsky his success in the Polish War of 1920. 
And in assessing Stalin’s Far-Eastern policy now it is worth 
bearing in mind that he cannot forgive China for failing to go 
bolshevik, indeed for suppressing her incipient Communism 
years ago. 

This is how Stalin himself once summed up what he 
considered to be the best thing in life : 


To choose one’s victim, to prepare one’s plans minutely, to slake 
an implacable vengeance, and then to go to bed—there is nothing 
sweeter in the world. 


The rise to power of this Caucasian Borgia was slow. But he 
knew how to wait for his opportunities and use them. Lenin 
who made him, and who got so frightened of him towards the 
end that he was on the point of removing him, died just before 
he had the opportunity of carrying out this intention. Since 
then Stalin, for his part, has succeeded in removing one by 
one all the men who could become dangerous rivals or in fact 
anybody who could command any following or sympathy. 
He cannot suffer success among his subordinates, and achieve- 
ment in Soviet Russia is the most certain promise of eventual 
destruction and degradation. Stalin demands from his sub- 
jects a form of self-abasement which defies all imagination, 
and he seems to enjoy their grovelling, imbecile glorification, 
which proclaims him the greatest genius this world has ever 
seen. Anything that happens that is of the least importance 
is thanks to the “ beloved... divine... great... unique... 
glorious . . . brilliant . . .” Stalin. This applies even to the 
weather, to scientific discoveries and to art; as one of his 
particularly revolting sycophants proclaimed, the first word 
spoken by his newly born child was: “ Stalin.” During the 
last twenty years 271 million copies of his speeches have been 
published in ninety-three languages. The result of this 
consistent stultification of the country and decapitation of all 
the professions—including industry and the army—is a 
permanent economic and military weakness which has 
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become inherent in the Soviet system itself. It was clearly 
demonstrated by the Finnish War when heroic little Finland 
with a population of only 34 millions held out alone for over 
100 days against the Russian colossus. The fact is that Stalin 
cannot hope to make war successfully unless he were to change 
his system so completely that he might lose his own position 
in the process. Since he is not prepared to risk that, he is 
determined to avoid becoming involved in war at any price. 

Moreover, in this instance his three interests happen to 
coincide. For a long time he has believed in the inevitability 
of “ The Second Imperialistic World War,” and in the cer- 
tainty of world revolution as its final result. His policy has 
therefore been calculated not to avert the coming clash but to 
bring it about in conditions most favourable to himself. Why 
the democracies, whom he hates and despises, and who had 
nothing whatever to offer him, imagined that he would fight 
their war for them is quite incomprehensible. Why they, 
further, failed to see that the dictatorships—especially Hitler, 
whom he both fears and respects, and who could offer him an 
almost unhoped-for price in consideration for his staying out 
—were an infinitely more desirable business partner for him, is 
a mystery. The democracies, which themselves refused to see 
the inevitability of their clash with Hitler, now lament Stalin’s 
blindness in not realising how threatened he is in the event of 
Hitler winning. To that he has two replies: That he does not 
believe in the sincerity of their somewhat unexpected solici- 
tude and that he is fully aware of the danger anyway. By his 
deal with Hitler Stalin has achieved the following advantages : 
(1) He escaped the danger of having to meet the German on- 
slaught alone, just as Poland had to do despite her western 
alliances ; (2) he has been able to re-annex with the minimum 
of effort (except for the Finnish War, where he obviously 
blundered) the territories Russia lost in 1918 when she was 
weak and helpless ; (3) he has achieved almost overnight a 
tremendous bargaining power in world affairs, having thrown 
away nothing—not even the possibility of “ selling out ” to 
either side if he ever feels inclined. The very countries that 
fought him, or tried to get him involved with Hitler, are now 
seeking his good graces. Both Sweden and Britain are anxious 
to develop trade with him and to obtain his support. 

_Thus Stalin has, at least for the time being, consolidated 
his position both from a personal angle and as the ruler of 
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Russia. He has also scored as a revolutionary. The longer the 
war lasts, the greater his chances. The eight countries now 
held by Germany, especially France, offer a tremendous 
opportunity for communist propaganda; the Sovietisation 
of the territories he has annexed is a matter of course, and 
throughout the world his army of faithful agents is working 
to promote defeatism, discontent, and social unrest. At the 
moment this may help Goebbels, but in the long run Stalin 
reckons it will help him and only him. The recent speech of 
his stammering “ stooge,”’ Molotov, can be taken as a pretty 
accurate summary of the present position: Stalin does not 
wish to take an active part in the war, he finds Germany more 
useful than Britain and he is anxious to appease Japan. 

His ambitions are manifold. First and foremost, to remain 
in power—at any price. Secondly, to bring about a world 
revolution. Thirdly, to expand the territory over which he 
rules—this being partly revolutionary and partly old Russian 
imperialism under a new guise ; in that respect the world is 
the limit, and as long as he can avoid actual war he will go 
on adding to his dominions. In the fourth instance he is 
always glad to snub the democracies, so he must have enjoyed 
the chance of taking for nothing the countries they would not 
deliver to him at the price of an alliance. Finally, there is the 
question of security : the belt of countries stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea is purported to have been desired by 
Stalin as a safeguard against an inevitable attack from 
Hitler in the future. The fear of that is, of course, omnipresent 
in his mind. Yet he realises, and so does Hitler, that for the 
moment and for a long time to come, they have far too many 
interests in common to fall out with each other. Both are in 
constant fear of revolution and both desire the destruction of 
the British Empire. There may be moments of tension 
between the two dictators ; but Hitler could not turn against 
Soviet Russia until he has finally disposed of Britain. If he is 
so strong that he can do that, and hold all the countries he 
has already conquered, then surely 66,000 square miles of 
Baltic territory, or Poland and Bessarabia, will not save Stalin 
from his doom. In any case, the issue seems rather remote. 
Thus for the time being Stalin is bound to remain the greatest 
beneficiary of this war. 

GrorcE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE BALKANS: 
KEY TO THE WARK SITUATION. 


HE centre of interest in the war swings rapidly from 

one part of the world to another—Norway, the Low 

Countries, the Baltic, France, Italy, Africa, Japan, India. 
But throughout it all there is one part of Europe which 
perhaps holds the key to the entire situation—the Balkans. 
What happens in south-eastern Europe may influence the 
whole conduct of the war, may, in fact, decide the fate of 
Hitler’s Germany. Given control of the Balkans now, Hitler 
might eventually be able to force us to make terms without 
defeating him. If Russia gains controlin the Balkans, Germany 
may collapse with the most startling rapidity. 

Why are the Balkans so important to Hitler? It might be 
argued that no attack on Germany is likely to come from 
there now ; our Near Eastern Army will be too busy looking 
after Italy to think of opening up new fronts against Germany. 
The Balkan States ask only to be left alone; they have no 
thought of troubling Germany. Russia has no intention of 
waging war on Germany, and even if she had she would 
probably start from her common frontier with the Reich in 
Poland. Why, then, does Hitler have to worry about the 
Balkans ? 

There are three main reasons—oil, food and politics. 

Rumania supplies most of Germany’s oil to-day. For the 
last few years Germany has been Rumania’s best customer for 
oil, a position carefully built up precisely in anticipation of 
war. To this end Germany bought her full quota of oil, 
130,000 tons per month, from Rumania, paid for it in advance 
and with hard cash, although the price was considerably above 
Gulf of Mexico prices. Hence Germany was in a “ most- 
favoured-nation ” position with Rumania when the war 
began and was sure of her oil supplies from there. Since then 
she has jockeyed Great Britain out of Rumania for all practical 
purposes and can have as much oil as she likes. The only 
trouble is that she cannot get it to Germany in sufficient 
quantities. Previous to the war more than 80 per cent. of it 
went by sea to Hamburg and Bremen from Constantsa. To-day 
it must all go by rail or river. The Danube is capable of taking 
only limited quantities of oil or anything else, in spite of all 
that has been said about it being a great highway of trade, due 
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to the limited number of barges and tugs available and to the 
congestion at the locks, especially at the Iron Gates. The long 
railway lines to Germany, mostly single track, are quite in- 
capable of carrying 100,000 tons or more of oil per month, 
even if oil tank cars were available, which they are not. Yet 
this is Hitler’s one big source of oil to-day, and trouble in the 
Balkans would be fatal to it. Transport and production would 
be interrupted, with the distinct possibility that in a war the 
Rumanian oilfields and refineries would be destroyed again 
as in 1916, 

Hitler’s food problems increase soon after each new con- 
quest. Temporary relief in Germany as a result of looting new 
countries soon gives rise to the problem of feeding fresh 
millions of people. Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland and 
France all imported wheat and many other foodstuffs from 
overseas, not to speak of Germany herself. To-day they cannot 
do so and Hitler must feed them all. His chief source of supply 
is the Balkans—countries which have exportable surpluses. 
Even these have been seriously reduced this year due to the 
severity of last winter, but more particularly due to the neg- 
lect of agriculture arising from the extensive mobilisation 
carried out in all the Balkan countries since the war began. 
As with oil, war in the Balkans would cause disruption on the 
now grossly overloaded railways and the Danube, would 
produce even greater neglect of the land and almost certainly 
vast destruction of food supplies, both harvested and-still in 
the fields. 

Politically, the Balkans are torn between Russia and Ger- 
many. More specifically, the semi-fascist Balkan governments 
lean instinctively to Nazism and reaction to preserve their 
tottering administrations, while the masses of the people, 
mostly poor peasants, are looking ever more towards Russia 
to save them from their reactionary rulers and from German 
absorption. Russia has extended her influence enormously 
since the war began, far beyond the borders of the countries 
and provinces which have become part of the U.S.S.R. in 
recent months. Were the Balkans to come more under 
Russian influence, especially Rumania, particularly were they 
to join Russia as Soviet Republics, Hitler’s influence there 
would vanish utterly, and with it his supplies of oil and food. 
For it is certain that, under the Soviet system, vastly more 
of the products of these countries would be consumed by the 
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native population than is the case at present, and there would 
be far less for export. But even more than this, such drastic 
political changes would have shattering repercussions in at 
least some of the countries now in Hitler’s power, particularly 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Poland, not to speak of France 
and even Germany herself. Already there are ample signs of 
this. The Balkans correspondent of The Times, in recent 
dispatches, has mentioned: “ Pan-Slavism [by which he 
means friendship for Russia] has been gaining ground in 
Slovakia during the past month . . . the great increase of 
Communism in the Slavophile Bulgarian peasantry . . . the 
peasantry of Yugoslavia are also bitten with the idea of Pan- 
Slavism. .. .” Spontaneous risings in any of the countries 
Hitler has conquered, with Soviet influence so close, would 
probably be more than he could handle. The whole Nazi 
structure might come toppling down in the most dramatic 
fashion. 

Up to September 1939, the reactionary governments in 
Russia’s European neighbouring states, from the Arctic to the 
Black Sea, had consistently managed to suppress the rising 
popular demands for better relations with the U.S.S.R., 
except in Bulgaria where King Boris was forced by his people 
to make a new trade treaty with Russia and to allow his 
people a freer expression of sympathy and friendship with 
their big brother Slavs. This was a remarkable change. When 
I was in Bulgaria first in 1937 the severest measures were 
taken against anyone expressing Left views or propagating 
pro-Soviet ideas. Literally thousands of political prisoners— 
so-called communists—were in concentration camps and 
prisons, similar in every brutal detail, so I was told by several 
people who had served terms in them, to the Nazi camps. 
Printing presses for illegal Left-wing publications were con- 
tinually being hounded out and seized by the police. The 
very occasional Soviet films shown in the cinemas were so 
severely cut that they rarely displayed continuity. I was 
asked by the editor of one of the more democratic Sofia 
newspapers to write an article on my impressions of Soviet 
Russia which I had visited shortly before. I made it as 
objective as possible, but the censor cut every word of it at 
the last moment and the paper was over an hour late coming 
out. When the editor declared that he would publish it any 
way; he was threatened with ten days’ suppression. 
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Nineteen-thirty-nine saw a very different state of affairs. 
Bulgaria had a new trade pact with Russia, many Bulgarians 
were allowed by their government to visit the Soviet Union, 
a large and representative official delegation of Bulgarians 
visited the Agricultural Exhibition in Moscow and were 
widely féted. They wrote enthusiastic accounts of the Ex- 
hibition and of life and conditions in the Soviet Union, which 
were featured in all the Bulgarian newspapers. Since the war 
began trade has increased even further with Russia; the 
Soviet Union supplies Bulgaria with cotton, oil, machinery, 
etc., which she can no longer obtain from the warring countries 
and Rumania. In return, Russia buys agricultural products, 
etc., which formerly went to France, Britain, U.S.A., and 
Central Europe. Bulgaria’s economic position has actually 
improved since the war began, in direct contrast to that of 
many other neutrals in Europe. 

Similarly, but to a lesser degree, Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, 
a strong anti-Soviet, has had to improve relations with 
Russia. Nay, to institute relations, for Yugoslavia had never 
recognised the Soviet Union until a few months ago. Prince 
Paul took the initiative in exchanging diplomatic representa- 
tives with Soviet Russia for the first time, and in signing a 
trade pact which has been instrumental in saving Yugoslavia 
from much economic distress as a result of the war. The Times 
reports that Italy (perhaps the most anti-Soviet state in 
Europe to-day) is fortifying her frontier with Yugoslavia, so. 
alarmed has Mussolini become at the possibility of Russia 
sweeping right through the Balkans. 

King Carol of Rumania, faced with the same situation, has 
gone over to the Nazi camp. In recent years he has skilfully 
manceuvred his way through the various political parties, 
more or less keeping the peace between them, and has allowed 
each of the larger parties, even the Agrarians which were 
considered to be rather Left, to enter his cabinet and try out 
their policies. None have succeeded for long. A few months 
ago Hitler insisted on the Iron Guard, Rumania’s Fascist 
organisation, being admitted to Carol’s cabinet. | Previously 
Carol had suppressed them ruthlessly and imprisoned their 
leaders, a number of whom were “shot while trying to 
escape,” a massacre which shocked people of all opinions, 
even loyal Rumanians in London. On Hitler’s command, 
for it amounted to no less, Carol released the Iron 
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Guard from prison and a little later took them into his 
cabinet. 

It is necessary at this point to go back for a moment to 
1g19. After the last war Rumania was greatly enlarged by 
the addition of Transylvania (from Hungary), Bukovina (from 
the Austrian Empire), Bessarabia (from Russia), and the 
southern Dobruja (from Bulgaria). She thus became the 
bitter enemy of her neighbours, who have continually de- 
manded the return of these territories. For years Bulgaria 
refused to enter into any kind of negotiations with Rumania 
unless the Dobruja question was discussed. Rumania just as 
steadfastly refused to discuss it. Hungary, ever since 1919, 
has carried on a continuous campaign for revision of the peace 
treaties, i.e. for the return of her lost territories, particularly 
Transylvania. One thing Rumania would not do, in any 
circumstances whatever, was to surrender any territory to 
anyone. Of all the political parties, the Iron Guard was 
perhaps the most fanatical on this point. Yet it was while 
they were in office that Rumania lost some of her territory, 
and that without a shot being fired. And to make matters 
worse, when the Rumanians appealed to Hitler for advice he 
told them to accept Russia’s demands. I am informed that 
there was an extremely small majority in the government at 
the time in favour of not fighting Russia. 

I'he Times Belgrade correspondent says: “* The decision 
to surrender [Bessarabia] without fighting has left a deeply 
disillusioned mood among the public and the army,” and he 
goes on to speak of the lack of confidence in the King’s ad- 
ministration and the distinct possibility of disintegration. 
The Daily Telegraph Bukarest correspondent says: “ The 
masses are confronted with a hard winter and much suffering. 
Discontentment and resentment are already deep and bound 
to grow.” The Iron Guard are now utterly bewildered (some 
of them have renounced Hitler and they have expelled three 
of their ministers from the party), for Hitler has commanded 
Rumania to come to an agreement with Hungary and Bul- 
garia, and to be prepared to cede territory to both these 
countries. The Rumanian Premier (August 13th), M. Ion 
Gigurtu, has stated that Rumania will have to cede territory 
to both Bulgaria and Hungary. Meanwhile, Dr. Maniu, head 
of the National Peasant Party, himself a Transylvanian and 
the man who brought Transylvania to Rumania, has offered 
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his services to King Carol as Premier or as a member of the 
cabinet. He is strongly opposed to any cession of territory to 
Hungary and so has the temporary support of the Iron Guard, 
although they make strange bedfellows indeed. Should the 
tottering Rumanian administration collapse in this crisis, as 
did the equally shaky Polish Government upon the impact of 
war, there will doubtless be a grab for territory. Germany 
may send her puppet Hungary into Transylvania. Rumania 
proper, i.e. the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, are 
almost certain to be occupied by Russia. At the same time 
Russia may incorporate the last of the Ukrainians into the 
Soviet Union—the Ruthenians. Ruthenia, once part of 
Czecho-Slovakia but now occupied by Hungary, remote and 
little known as it is, is of vital strategic importance. The 
Daily Telegraph reports : “ The population of this remote and 
wild district is reported to be agitated by a desire... to be 
reunited with their Ukrainian brethren in the Soviet Union.” 
I can vouch for this myself from personal observation. 
Through Ruthenia lies the quickest and shortest route to 
Prague and Vienna, if the day should dawn when Stalin needs 
this route. 

Bessarabia was seized from Russia in 1919 while the 
Russians were busy with their revolution and the wars of 
intervention. It was a flagrant case of aggression, but the 
Soviet Government has repeatedly declared that Bessarabia 
would never be the cause of war between itself and Rumania. 
At the same time Russia has never recognised Bessarabia as 
Rumanian territory. On all Russian maps Bessarabia was 
marked as being “under temporary Rumanian military 
occupation.” I have been in Bessarabia recently and found 
that the poverty and misery of the peasants there was 
appalling. Bessarabia was an economic liability to Rumania 
rather than an asset. It yielded the same products as 
Rumania herself, thereby aggravating the existing surplus 
problem. Hence Rumania felt little inclination to spend 
money developing a new area which would only result in further 
marketing troubles. It was a badly neglected province, yet 
one which Rumania refused to give up, until she had to do so. 
Diplomatic relations between Rumania and the Soviet Union 
have been comparatively normal for some years in spite of the 
Bessarabian situation, with the one exception of the complete 
disappearance in 1938 of the Soviet Minister to Bukarest— 
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M. Butenko—in the most suspicious circumstances. He has 
never been found since by the Soviets, but they recently 
appointed another minister to Bukarest in his place. 

Probably the greatest bombshell in Balkan politics since 
1918 was the entry of Russian troops into eastern Poland last 
September. The news ran through the Balkans like an 
electric shock. The wildest rumours began to circulate. One, 
which spread as far as the Adriatic Sea, was that the Red 
Army was sweeping through the Balkans. Millions of down- 
trodden, poverty-stricken peasants went wild with joy, 
believing their day of deliverance had arrived. In Bessarabia 
committees of welcome were formed to greet the Red soldiers. 
Groups of peasants snatched red rags and ribbons, tied them 
to their arms and hats and marched towards the frontier. 
But instead of finding the Red Army they were met by the 
Rumanian frontier guards who severely beat them up. Back 
they went to their miserable hovels to wait patiently for the 
real day of deliverance, which probably few of them believed 
was so close. 

If the entry into Poland had the effect of a bombshell in the 
Balkans, one can well imagine the effect of the Red Army 
going into Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, not to speak 
of the Baltic states. It is perhaps significant that the Bul- 
garian newspapers were consistently pro-Russian throughout 
the Finnish campaign ; they refused to publish unvarnished 
the lurid tales which emanated from Helsinki and Stockholm, 
from correspondents who had never been to the front, of 
enormous Russian losses and equipment that did not work, 
tales which have since been proved to have little foundation 
in fact. It would be useless to deny that countless numbers of 
peasants and workers in the Balkan states, and farther afield, 
are waiting eagerly for their “ day of deliverance,” which they 
interpret as being the entry of Soviet troops into their 
countries. It is equally true that the governments of these 
countries, comprising the rich landowners, feudal barons and 
moneyed interests in general, dread this day more than anything 
else. They will go to any extremes whatever to postpone its 
arrival. It is no mere accident that tens of thousands of 
Rumanian peasants have tried to go to Bessarabia since the 
Soviet occupation. Nor is it hard to believe that hundreds of 
them have been shot by the Rumanian troops and others 
brutally treated. The pictures which appeared in our papers 
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last September of Ukrainian and White Russian peasants 
greeting the Red Army soldiers with wild enthusiasm were 
not faked propaganda pictures. Anyone who believes they 
were is simply deluding himself as to the true state of affairs 
in eastern Europe to-day. 

Properly to appreciate these struggles one must finally 
abandon the idea that the old, semi-feudal, autocratic forms 
of government that have existed for so long in many European 
countries can go on forever, that peasant risings and dis- 
turbances can always be put down by force. The success of 
the Russian Revolution was the beginning of the end of that 
long era. The forces that are afield to-day will never be sup- 
pressed ; at the most they may be partially diverted. They 
may bring untold bloodshed and destruction in their wake, 
but something quite new, whether it be better or worse, will 
emerge from them in the end. 

Thus it will be seen that the war has released forces in the 
Balkans as elsewhere whose influence is likely to have the 
most far-reaching effects before peace is declared. Govern- 
ments tend to become more reactionary (they must do, for 
their own survival) while the murmur of the masses for 
liberation rises to a shout. The former look to Hitler for 
salvation, the eyes of the latter turn ever eastwards. Hitler 
is trying to form a solid Balkan block under German domina- 
tion, so that he can conduct the war with a secure larder and 
back door. M. Manoilescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
has declared that Hitler wishes to stabilise the Balkan situa- 
tion because unless this is done and done quickly “ Com- 
munism will engulf the Balkans.” Russia, knowing that a 
victorious Germany must eventually attack her, is anxious to 
keep the Balkans out of Hitler’s grasp. She could only see 
Rumania’s oil pass into Hitler’s grasp with the greatest 
reluctance. Not that Russia requires more oil, in spite of the 
ever-increasing demands from her rapidly expanding industry, 
mechanised agriculture and her huge modern fighting forces. 
She produces six times as much oil as Rumania and even has 
some surplus for export. But she does not relish the thought 
of Rumanian oil eventually being used against her. Above all 
she does not want to become involved in the war. 

Since the clearing away of the smoke-screen of misrepre- 
sentation and distortion released at the time of the Russo- 
German Non-Aggression Pact last August, it can be seen that 
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Nazism and Communism are still as far apart as ever, the 
antithesis of each other, in fact. But that does not prevent 
Stalin from signing a pact of non-aggression with Nazi 
Germany in order to keep Russia out of a war that had 
become inevitable. Yet it is inconceivable, as Lenin himself 
declared after the Revolution, that a Soviet Russia could 
remain at peace forever in a capitalist Europe. Stalin knows 
that he may one day have to fight Hitler, and so he prepares 
for that day. He is quite content to wait until the contradic- 
tions within the Nazi system are so great that one sharp crack 
will shatter the whole edifice. That Russia is capable of this is 
abundantly clear. As far back as 1937 the Reichswehr’s-own 
estimate, as reported by Mr. Wickham Steed, of the military 
strength of the Soviet Union was three times that of Germany. 
It is most unlikely that this proportion has dropped since then, 
especially now that Germany is using up her military resources 
while Russia continually increases her own. 

In view of all this, the Balkans will bear watching with the 
closest attention in the immediate future. Developments 
there may have more effect on the war than air raids, blockade 
or even invasion. 

J. Autan Casu. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AS AN ALLY. 
CO) July 23rd Great Britain recognised the Czechoslovak 


Provisional Government. At last the dishonour and 

folly of Munich have been wiped out, and a ten months’ 
long chapter of shady intrigues and discreditable evasions 
has ended. 

Can any nation have a better right to the title of ally? 
Czechoslovakia, alone, first bore the horrors of the German 
attack, and has been, as President Bene so rightly says, at 
war with Germany since September 1938. True, the actual 
military contribution that Czechoslovakia can make to the. 
war in the West is limited—though not the less valuable for 
that, as the exploits of the Czechoslovak army and air force 
in France have already shown—since there were only a few 
thousand men abroad when war broke out, and the German 
High Command is not likely to repeat the disastrous mistake 
of the Austro-Hungarian General Staff in the Great War by 
putting Czechoslovak regiments into the front line where 
they could desert to the Allies. Nor can recruits now escape 
from the Protectorate, or even from Slovakia, so tight are the 
iron fetters the Germans have drawn. The Czechoslovak 
army abroad, great and gallant as its achievements are, is 
chiefly a symbol, a symbol of the daily struggle waged against 
our common enemy by the Czechoslovak nation at home. It 
is this army at home, of whose exploits we see nothing and 
hear little, that makes Czechoslovakia so brave and so 
powerful an ally. 

Ever since the war began Germany has been compelled 
to keep an army of 350,000 men—Reichswehr, S.S. and S.A., 
Gestapo agents—in the Protectorate. There are at least five 
more Reichswehr divisions in Slovakia. These men, except 
perhaps for some of the Slovak divisions, are not stationed 
there to be ready for further conquests. They are immo- 
bilised by the Czechs. Whenever forces are withdrawn, as 
they were before and during the Battle of France, less-trained 
recruits are immediately sent in to replace them. Armies of 
occupation are notoriously liable to corruption and demoralis- 
ation and this one, stationed among a civilised, disciplined, 
united people who have resisted German pressure for cen- 
turies, is no exception. Whenever these soldiers come into 
contact with Czechs in cafés, in shops or cinemas, they are 
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startled to find that most of the older generation speak 
German well, and that they are neither bloodthirsty savages 
nor subhuman barbarians. Their faith in the trustworthiness 
of their leaders is shaken and the Czechs, ever conscious that 
it is their duty to undermine German morale, and incom- 
parably more politically educated than the German soldiers, 
try to influence them, to shake their confidence in German 
propaganda and in the chances of a German victory. Is this 
not a major service to the Allied cause? 

The Czechs have wisely refused to disseminate actively 
subversive propaganda among the Germans. The time for 
that is not yet. Instead of indulging in futile and wasteful 
gestures of revolt they have organised a really effective 
system of sabotage and the reduction of industrial output. 
The production of Skoda and other vital armaments factories 
has been decreased by at least 25 per cent. in spite of a three- 
fold German watch. In two months there disappeared from 
one machine-gun factory enough parts to make forty-five 
machine-guns ; in three months there disappeared from one 
dump over a thousand grenades. The Germans find food, 
petrol or munitions trains mysteriously blocked, always for 
an excellent reason—they have been shunted into the wrong 
siding, or they must wait for an oncoming express and the 
express, of course, is late, or there is a shortage of railwaymen 
or rolling stock at a fatal moment. Or a vital tool will be lost, 
a vital order misunderstood, a petrol tap left running. This 
resistance is Svejkism, that mixture of literal obedience and 
quiet, endless sabotage that brought the Habsburg Empire 
to its knees. If the Germans arrest Czech workers production 
decreases still further. If not the sabotage continues. The 
risks to the men who do it are fearful, their courage is as great 
as that of the heroes of Dunkirk or of the R.A.F., for they 
know that they risk death, imprisonment or torture not only 
for themselves but for their families, their fellow-workers and 
the flower of their nation’s youth and talent. 

The British blockade troubles the Czechs a great deal, not 
because they resent being starved of food and raw materials, 
but because they do not think it drastic enough and its 
effects are not yet sufficiently serious. Groups of local patriots 
in the Protectorate pledge themselves to increase its effec- 
tiveness by eating as much as possible of the unrationed 
foodstuffs so as to increase the shortage, or to smoke more 
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tobacco, since tobacco needs both rolling-stock to transport 
it and Devtsen to pay for it. 

Again, in the dissemination of information and British 
propaganda every Czech man, woman and child is an ally. 
British leaflets are collected in the fields by the peasants in 
the early morning, passed from hand to hand, sent to the 
market in the nearest town, left in trains, buses, trams, 
dropped in the street, scattered by a thousand means, so that 
after every R.A.F. raid the whole country knows by noon 
the “‘ message from the moon.” Local authorities, under the 
orders of the German police, send school children to gather up 
the leaflets from the streets, and the children learn them by 
heart ; village mayors pin them up on the village notice- 
board, with the inscription “It is forbidden to pick these 
up,” or ‘ Anyone who has a leaflet like this must hand it 
over at once to the authorities.” As for the B.B.C. Czech 
news, it is listened to by the whole population, advance notice 
is given of important broadcasts, reports of broadcasts are 
distributed to those who cannot hear them. Every morning 
in factories and workshops the 10.30 p.m. Czech broadcast 
from London is the chief subject of conversation and on days 
after very good news has been broadcast—for instance, the 
safe evacuation of the Czechoslovak army from France, a 
speech by M. Jan Masaryk or General Ingr, above all a speech 
or message by President Benes—even the staunchest German 
policeman cannot fail to see that the Czechs are in a happier 
mood. M. Masaryk’s broadcasts especially are regarded as 
“‘ orders of the day ” in the silent underground battle, and 
these orders determine Czech behaviour for the following 
week. 

Yet it is not only on the Western front, or in every town 
and village at home, that Czechoslovakia is making its con- 
tribution to the Allied cause. In the United States a million 
and a half Czechs and Slovaks have worked tirelessly ever 
since war broke out for the Allies and against Germany. 
Scattered over America as they are, with their centre in 
Chicago and their influence extending over the isolationist 
Middle West, their help is invaluable. When the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha arrived in the United States with orders 
for supplies which, although ostensibly intended for the German 
Red Cross would quite clearly be diverted to the German 
armaments industry, American Czechs and Slovaks protested 
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to President Roosevelt and to the International Red Cross in 
Geneva, and seriously hampered the Duke’s efforts. At the 
time of Mr. Sumner Welles’s visit to Europe the Czechoslovak 
National Council issued a declaration, saying that : 


We Americans of Czechoslovak origin would be renouncing all 
the good and positive things which we brought with us from our 
old Motherland as well as all the things which we have learnt from 
American democracy, if we did not support Czechoslovak democ- 
racy in its life and death struggle against Nazi tyranny which 
violates all principles of international law and the foundations of 
simple justice and decency. We therefore support, within the 
limits of the laws of our adopted American motherland, the efforts 
of the Czechoslovak people to regain its lost liberty. We support 
their movement for a free Czechoslovakia in a free Europe. 


But what of the Czechoslovak army abroad ?—the army 
which fought so gallantly in France and is now here “ to fight 
for our future together with Great Britain, this great nation,” 
as President BeneS declared in his message to the Czecho- 
slovak nation. After March 15th, 1939, some hundreds of 
officers, N.C.O.s and men escaped from the Protectorate into 
Poland; they were chosen, organised and directed by the 
“‘ Mafia,” the secret organisations inside the Protectorate, 
and a great many of them were specialists—pilots, mechanics, 
gunners. They made their way to France where the pilots 
and many of the soldiers joined the Foreign Legion on the 
understanding that they would be released and transferred 
to the Czechoslovak army if war broke out. When the 
Czechoslovak army was re-formed in October 1939 a general 
mobilisation was decreed in France and volunteers were 
recruited in Great Britain. The first units were formed at 
Agde, near Narbonne, under the command of General 
Sergej Ingr, and rapidly increased. Volunteers came from all 
over the world, from the British Empire, Scandinavia, 
Ecuador, Syria, Palestine, the United States, officers and men 
continued to escape from the Protectorate, and the first 
transport of the Czechoslovak B.E.F. left London on May 8th. 

Unfortunately the units in the South of France could not 
complete their training for lack of space and equipment, and 
it was therefore decided early in May that a Czechoslovak 
division should be transported to training camps behind the 
front for at least six weeks, and should there be prepared for 
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the front line. Then came the Sedan break-through and the 
general débdcle. At the beginning of June the French High 
Command took the rst and 2nd Czechoslovak infantry 
regiments, who had still not completed their training, and 
formed them into part of the French rearguard—in the 24th 
French Army Corps—to cover the French retreat after the 
battles on the Somme and the Aisne. These two Czecho- 
slovak regiments fought first on the Marne, then on the 
Grand Morin, on the Seine, the Loire, the Cher, and made 
their last stand on the Indre. They were in the front line 
until June 24th, a week after the Pétain Government had 
sued for peace. Fighting under appalling conditions, ill- 
trained, ill-equipped, lacking ammunition—they had from 
eight to twenty cartridges per man—abandoned by the weary 
and demoralised French troops, their units broken up, thrust 
forward to fill any and every gap, hamstrung by refugees and 
deserters, the Czech regiments fought on until after the end, 
and wherever they fought there was a battle, there was a 
resistance. Seven times French units blew up bridges before 
the Czechs could cross, leaving the Czechs to die as dearly as 
possible, since they of all people could never surrender. Their 
losses were heavy, especially from German bombers, ex- 
hausting marches and the breaking-up of their units. Even 
the Czechoslovak General Staff was surprised by the fury and 
tenacity of their resistance. At last the survivors set out to 
march southwards. On June 25th the Armistice with Italy 
was signed, and the British ships waiting in harbour for them 
had to leave French territorial waters. General Ingr and his 
staff remained on shore waiting, fearing that in the end after 
all their sufferings there would be no ships to take them off. 
With the help of General Faucher, the gallant and loyal 
French General attached to the Czechoslovak army, and 
after endless negotiations with the Pétain Government and 
the French High Command, General Ingr at last got all his 
troops embarked. It is a tragedy that it should have fallen to 
General Faucher—who resigned his post as head of the French 
military mission to Prague in September 1938 as a protest 
against Munich—to see for the second time France abandon 
the Czechoslovak army. 

Seven hundred Czechoslovak pilots fought until the last 
moment. On June 17th, the day of the French capitulation, 
several hundred were at the front with the French Air Force, 
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others in the training centre at Bordeaux and at Port Vendres. 
The Air Ministry immediately informed the Czechoslovak mili- 
tary authorities in London that the pilots would be brought 
to England, and in its Czech and French transmissions the 
B.B.C. broadcast appealed to them to assemble and fly to 
England. The day after the collapse thirty-five of them 
arrived in a British bomber. Almost all of them escaped. 
Their achievements in France were great. They destroyed 
nearly one hundred German planes, one sergeant bringing 
down seven in one day, and many shot down two or three 
each. Their standard is infinitely higher than that of the 
French or Germans. They. hope now to make it as high as 
that of the R.A.F. 

Nearly twenty-two years ago, on September 2nd, 1918, 
the United States Government recognised the Czechoslovak 
National Council as a “ de facto belligerent government ” in 
words which apply equally to to-day: “ The Czechoslovak 
peoples having taken up arms against the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, and having placed in the field 
organised armies, which are waging war .. . in accordance 
with the rules and practices of civilised nations.” “ Organised 
armies?” An army of 7 million in the Protectorate. “ Having 
taken up arms?” They have done so in France, they are 
doing so in Britain, they will do so at home when the moment 
comes. They are our allies, believing, as we believe, and as 


one of the greatest of modern French writers, Georges 
Duhamel, has said, that 


Le temps viendra des réparations, des restaurations, et pour 
Padversaire, des chatiments. ... Le temps viendra ot le peuple 
tchéque pourra, pour le plaisir et le bien de Phumanité, travailler 
paistblement, de nouveau, dans une Europe guérie de toutes ses 
foltes, de toutes ses miséres. 

Joan GRIFFIN. 
August 7th, 1940. 


RACE VERSUS CHRISTIANITY IN 
GERMANY. 


N his broadcast talk to the German people on September 

4th, 1939, the Prime Minister stated: ‘In this war we 

are not fighting against you, the German people, but 
against a tyrannous and forsworn régime which has not only 
betrayed its own people but the whole of western civilisation.” 
This distinction between the people and the régime has often 
been drawn. Those with friends in Germany will readily admit 
that, among other things, the persecution of the Jews and of 
the Churches, the annexation of Czechoslovakia, the methods 
adopted in carrying out the Anschluss and the general be- 
haviour of the Party did not square with the principles 
respected by the German people as a whole ; they were there- 
fore—and presumably are still—factors potentially capable of 
causing a clash between the people and the régime. But as 
there seem to be no definite indications of such a clash occur- 
ring in the immediate future many people are beginning to 
identify them. It would be equally unwise to ignore the possi- 
bility of such a clash as to count on its quick occurrence. For 
though the elements of disruption exist, Germany has been 
ruled for seven years by men who were determined to make 
impossible another “ stab in the back.” These men have used 
all the means at their disposal to safeguard themselves both 
against physical and against intellectual assault. This they 
have done with ingenuity and perseverance. Skilfully ex- 
ploiting the malleable substance of patriotism in times of 
crisis and war they have hoodwinked the vast majority into 
obedience though perhaps not into enthusiastic support. 
They have apparently succeeded in making the people over- 
look the contrast between the principles which they still hold 
sacred and the actions of their government. But it would be 
crediting the régime with superhuman ability to suppose that 
their success will be permanent. 

The task of the National-Socialists has been facilitated by 
the very nature of German nationalism. On the one hand, 
German patriotism has for more than a century displayed a 
peculiar tendency to emotionalism. The German seems to 
suffer more than others from lack of confidence in the value of 
his individual personality. He seems to require submergence 
in a large community whose greatness might raise him above 
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the level of a nonentity. His imagination, stimulated by emo- 
tion, often leads him to deify his nation in whose reflected 
glory he likes to bathe. In wishful thinking he tries to allay 
latent doubts which reason never quite allows to disappear. 
German nationalism breeds hysterical enthusiasm which 
often borders on religious fanaticism ; it even seems to thrive 
on it. On the other hand, there is also a strong pedantic trait 
in his character. He cannot accept patriotism as an unex- 
plained emotional phenomenon but insists on a reasoned ex- 
planation. To earn his respect, patriotism must be made part 
of a rationally formulated philosophy of life. The pre-eminence 
of the German nation must be justified in terms of such a 
philosophy and its mission must emerge from the laws 
governing the whole universe. 

The Germans’ sentimental patriotic convictions and their 
insatiable desire to discuss the problem of nationalism are 
responsible for the spate of German nationalist writings in the 
past century. Though these writings often express the most 
divergent views, they are bound by the common striving to 
outline a complete Weltanschauung built on nationalism and 
to show how it should be reflected in practical life. Also, with 
but few exceptions, they are inspired by a boundless faith in 
the superiority of the German nation, and invariably resort to 
emotional appeal where reason fails to prove any given point. 
Owing to its philosophic thoroughness, its hysterical religiosity 
and its self-consciousness—the German seems incapable of 
taking patriotism for granted—German nationalism is dif- 
ferent from its counterparts in other countries. 

To a very large extent the success of the National-Socialists 
is due to their intelligent understanding of the German 
character. With remarkable psychological acumen they have 
appealed from the very start to what might be termed the 
German’s inherent predisposition to nationalist thought ; and 
they have all but succeeded in imposing on him a spiritual 
dictatorship by exploiting the two peculiarities of this pre- 
disposition. First, they stimulated emotional patriotism and 
flattered the individual by exalting the nation to a fantastic 
degree: they made of it the deity in a pantheistic universe. 
Furthermore, they cut off the individual from contact with all 
other currents of thought, thus blurring his vision and re- 
stricting his freedom of judgment. They achieved sensational 
and flattering successes : the Germans easily overlooked the 
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methods by which some of their most cherished dreams had 
been achieved. In this way emotional patriotism was further 
stimulated and made more receptive for National-Socialist 
propaganda. 

At the same time the National-Socialists never neglected to 
allay the scruples of a rational being. Around the cult of the 
nation they constructed a detailed and comprehensive 
philosophy of life. In this substitute for religion the Germans 
of to-day have been steeped for seven years. The National- 
Socialists have always scrupulously justified all their deeds by 
reference to this philosophy. To a stranger their justifications 
may appear illogical and inconsistent; but the average 
German has been well trained and, believing faute de mieux in 
the new slogan-principles, cannot easily find flaws in their 
arguments. It is important to realise that to a man who has 
accepted certain premisses the arguments of the National- 
Socialists are logical and conclusive. What might sound like 
nonsense or cynical lies to a foreigner is the quintessence of 
reason and sincerity to a German whose mentality has been 
suitably drilled. In fact, the National-Socialists use a lan- 
guage which is different from ordinary German, for every word 
has acquired a new meaning in accordance with their philo- 
sophy. In this article an effort is made to show by what pro- 
cess German words have acquired this new meaning, and how 
by using the old words the National-Socialists have found it 
easy to establish their hold on the German mind. 

The National-Socialists have imposed on their countrymen 
a mental attitude governed by a quasi-religious philosophy of 
life of which they are the prophets. For centuries the Germans 
had been a Christian nation. Their nationalism had been in 
harmony with the love of one’s country explicitly sanctioned 
by Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical “‘ Darkness over the Earth.” 
As explained in my article in this Revirw in July 1939 
(“ Forerunners of the Third Reich”), this nationalism was 
built around the mystic conception of an ideal empire, the 
New or Third Reich. This idea was much more comprehensive 
than any ordinary scheme of practical reform. It assumed the 
possibility of attaining an ideal organisation of the whole life 
of the nation, i.e. of its political, social and economic as well 
as of its cultural and spiritual life ; furthermore, it envisaged 
an ideal organisation of the whole universe with Germany as a 
guide and as the defender of justice. Only a powerful idea like 
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Christianity, relating material life to spiritual principles, could 
adequately justify such an all-embracing national ideal. This 
was, in fact, what happened : Christianity inspired the mystic 
ideology of the Reich. 

The National-Socialist revolution was made possible by 
assigning new tasks to the cult of Germany. The man who 
gave the movement its impetus and the masses who gave it its 
power were inspired by this cult. There is no reason to doubt . 
their sincerity though, according to Hermann Rauschning, 
the élite now in power uses it only as a cloak. Owing to the 
peculiar nature of German nationalism it was inevitable that 
the National-Socialists should explain their projected Para- 
dise on Earth in terms of a complete Weltanschauung linked 
up with the cult of Germany. But the principles which had 
justified the broad-minded and tolerant Christian nationalism 
could not justify the selfish, self-centred and radical national- 
ism of the new movement. A new principle was required as a 
basis for this reinterpreted nationalism. It was found in the 
race doctrine. National-Socialism has retained the mysticism 
of the Reich and the cult of Germany, but for Christianity it 
has substituted a new doctrine manufactured by its pseudo- 
scientists. This substitution alters the very nature of the cult, 
for it introduces principles which should be unacceptable to a 
Christian conscience. It has not met with stronger resistance 
because the National-Socialists have appealed with such in- 
sistence to emotionalism and invoked the needs of Germany 
with such hysterical fervour. Their clamour ringing in his 
ears, the individual has been tempted not to subject their 
assertions to a close scrutiny, lest his doubts should appear to 
others or even to himself as a betrayal of Germany. 

Historically the process of substitution began in the late 
nineteenth century. German nationalism is based on the 
assumption that nations have a specific and permanent 
character. Christianity could postulate that God was respon- 
sible for this, but the materialist mind could not be satisfied 
with such an explanation. Nationalism required a “ scienti- 
fic” explanation if its whole complex structure was not to be 
demolished by “ modern” criticism. If it could be proved 
that heredity determined the specific and permanent charac- 
ter of nations, then the race doctrine too could supply the 
platform for a comprehensive nationalist Weltanschauung. 
To a person bent on proving the superiority of his nation, such 
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a task is easy, especially if the new doctrine promises greater 
material rewards than did Christianity. Thus Gobineau became 
unwittingly a precursor of National-Socialism, and since the 
‘nineties German scholars and even scientists have untiringly 
been elaborating his ideas with such success that a layman, 
faced with their “ scientific” findings, might easily believe 
that their hypotheses are truths. 

The race doctrine is founded on the following axioms : (1) 
heredity, through the medium of “ blood,” affects not only the 
physical but also the spiritual nature of man; and (2) 
humanity is divided into a certain number of permanent and 
unequal races, all the members of which share certain im- 
portant hereditary physical and spiritual traits. Trespassing 
on ground usually reserved to religion, this is a materialistic 
doctrine incompatible with Christianity. God, it argues, is 
contained in nature ; blood is the voice of nature and race is 
the divinity in this pantheistic universe. Acceptance of these 
two axioms can obviously have the most far-reaching results. 
If it is a law of nature that heredity should determine the 
entire background of man’s life, both physical and spiritual, 
then the most radical reforms may be required to ensure the 
effectiveness of this law. It is impossible to examine here all 
the deductions drawn from the race doctrine or all the actions 
sanctioned by reference to it, but it is important to consider 
some of the consequences of the substitution of this doctrine 
for Christianity. The race doctrine has been applied par- 
ticularly to the German nation. The latter is considered to be 
the foremost representative of the Aryan race, and so, in 
practice, we can almost always read “ nation” for “ race.” 

As regards the life of the individual the race doctrine pro- 
vides for a “ totalitarian ” tyranny. A tyranny, because the 
race and not the individual is the natural unit of life: to its 
interests all the individual’s activities must be subordinated 
and he himself sacrificed, if need be; totalitarian, because it 
demands a suitable regulation of his life in all its various 
aspects. The prime duty of an individual is to be an efficient 
instrument of his race. An abstract code of laws applying 
indiscriminately to man as such cannot be envisaged by this 
doctrine. The individual has no direct contact with God ; he 
can serve God and obey Him only through the medium of his 
race. He is both in body and in soul no more than a slave of 
the latter. In practice the German State has undertaken the 
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task of transmitting to the individual the message of the race. 
The holder of political power thus also becomes the arbiter 
in spiritual matters. As the race is identified with God and the 
State with the race, the head of the State can lay claim not 
only to omnipotence, the attribute of a temporal dictator 
responsible for the welfare of the race, but also to the infalli- 
bility of a spiritual leader inspired by God. Obedience to the 
Fiihrer becomes a religious duty, for he is the sole interpreter 
of the divine voice of the race; and disobedience becomes a 
sacrilege. Such a state of things may help a nation to mobilise 
its resources with greater efficiency, but it eventually leads to 
weakness. The individual inevitably loses in efficiency as his 
freedom of judgment, his sense of responsibility and initiative 
are crippled. As his endeavours are almost entirely directed 
towards material success his morale becomes more and more 
dependent on an unbroken run of successes. It may also be 
undermined by the voice of a human conscience which, 
though weakened, may yet be revolted by the insolent selfish- 
ness of the doctrine. Finally, a blunder or even accidental 
misfortune can discredit in the Fihrer simultaneously the 
temporal and the spiritual leader, with incalculable effects on 
the nation’s morale. And when is it easier to commit a blun- 
der than when one feels infallible as well as omnipotent ? 

As regards international relations, the race doctrine can 
prove a danger to Europe ; for it postulates the international 
struggle for existence, the relativity of morals and the hier- 
archy of races. Races, it states, are created by nature and 
sanctioned by God—a pantheistic God. Being natural 
phenomena, their prime duty is to ensure their own survival. 
As this affects all races, it is obvious that the international 
struggle for existence is a normal manifestation of life. This 
being so, an abstract code of international morals cannot 
exist ; a God that sanctioned the struggle for existence can 
have nointerestin the sanctity of treaties. Theinterests of each 
race provide the one and only criterion of right and wrong. 
This egoistic and subjective doctrine becomes particularly 
dangerous when a hierarchy of races is postulated. For then 
the “ superior ” race is not satisfied with merely preserving 
its integrity but feels impelled to act as guide to other races— 
demanding obedience in return for its gifts of “ peace” or 

culture.” However, the race doctrine may also prove 
dangerous to its supporters, for belief in one’s omnipotence 
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and infallibility often breeds foolishness and foolhardiness. 
It is easy for the Chosen People to believe that any project 
which it considers profitable will without fail be crowned with 
success by Providence. And is it not dangerous for Provid- 
ence to be involved in all the material endeavours of a people, 
for would not failure imply loss of divine guidance and lead 
to a collapse of morale? 

Speaking to individual Germans one almost always realised 
that if they had examined objectively the principles under- 
lying the arguments of the National-Socialists they would 
have found them out of harmony with their conscience. But 
it was too much to expect objectivity everywhere and at all 
times. First, it is always difficult to resist mass emotion when 

one has been amalgamated in a mass. Then, the Germans 
were loath to question their newly acquired demi-god for fear 
of undermining the temple he had erected for their cult of 
Germany. He had set them working on gigantic enterprises 
just as they were resigning themselves to inactivity ; he told 
them they were the greatest of all nations when they felt weak 
and humiliated ; finally he promised them centuries of great- 
ness at a time when the very morrow seemed gloomy and un- 
certain. Neither the time nor the mood was conducive to 
objectivity. It was so much easier to stand amazed at the 
uninterrupted sequence of successes, to become submerged in 
the romantic “‘ fanatical faith ” demanded by Hitler himself. 
And so the implications of the loyalty to the new régime 
passed unobserved by most—at any rate until it was too late. 
However, the possibility of a wave of demoralisation remains. 
Sooner or later propaganda will inevitably lose in effectiveness 
and, once given the opportunity to think or forced to do so by 
events, the German people will become aware of the substitu- 
tion which to-day appears to trouble them only subcon- 
sciously. It is impossible to forecast the direct causes or the 
consequences of such an eventual awakening, but it is prob- 
able that the cult of Germany itself will survive in spite of 
having served as the Trojan horse of National-Socialism. 
NicoLas SOLLOHUB. 


SALAZAR OF PORTUGAL. 


ORTUGAL’S programme for the celebration of its 
Prous birthday as an independency is being carried 

through as nearly to the original plan as is possible in 
existing circumstances. Among those who took part in the 
inaugural celebrations was the Duke of Kent who attended as 
England’s representative. But it is inevitable that appre- 
hension should tinge the people’s joy, for the shadow of 
European affairs hangs darkly over the future of the country. 
Spain’s attitude towards Britain has naturally had a certain 
_ disquieting reaction in the country that is linked to it geo- 
graphically but is in all other ways so closely tied to our- 
selves. There are other considerations, too, that make 
Portugal a country that will become increasingly important 
with the stride of possible events. 

Now more than ever it is essential to Britain that Gibraltar 
remain inviolate—and the road to the rock lies through 
Portugal. British military experts agree that Gibraltar is 
only to be defended from Portuguese bases, and before 
September 1939 were stating that in the event of war it 
would be necessary for us to seize and use these bases. Then 
there is America’s interest in this little strip of neutral 
country to be considered. With Horta in the Azores the first 
stop on the Yankee Clipper’s transatlantic route it is essential 
to the United States that these islands continue to remain in 
friendly hands. The Clipper’s success, moreover, has dragged 
into daylight the whole question of her vulnerability by air. 
It is obvious that the Lisbon, Horta, Funchal, Bisao quad- 
rangle is of the utmost strategic importance to the United 
States, for her east coast and Panama could each be bombed 
from a base in this area. America’s only safeguard then is the 
continuance of the present Anglo-Portuguese alliance. 

How firm is our friendship with Portugal? The answer is 
reassuring. Portugal is our oldest ally : for 600 years the two 
countries have clasped hands. The English Cockburn family, 
moreover, owns some of the richest sections of the country 
and has what amounts to a strangle-hold on its foreign ex- 
change. At the moment Franco’s policy in Spain is one of 
neutrality, and while this is so Portugal can also keep out 
of the war, but should foreign influence bring about a change of 
front in the Peninsula then Portugal would be compelled to 
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declare for England. If the average mind knows little of 
Portugal’s position in foreign affairs, it knows even less of 
the man who is at present responsible for its fortunes, yet in 
Antonio de Oliviera Salazar Portugal has a man whose 
qualities place him in the front rank of contemporary states- 
men. 

Salazar is a dictator—but a dictator with a difference. It is 
because he is not a statesman at all in the popular sense of 
the word that he is a very great statesman in the true sense. 
He did not choose politics as a career: politics chose him. 
He is a scholar and an ascetic—but above all a patriot ; and 
it was only because his country was crying out for the aid of 
a cold, analytical mind that he left his student’s chair to take 
Portugal’s tangled affairs in hand. The events of the past few 
years have given a new meaning to the term “ dictator.” A 
dictatorship no longer stands for a political state in which one 
strong man has been given supreme authority and full power 
to exercise any means that will restore the nation to nor- 
mality after a period of misgovernment. The word has come 
to be synonymous with violence, iron-fisted autocracy and all 
the evils that must follow the actions of an egoist who is 
intoxicated by his own sense of power. A dictator to our 
minds is a despot. 

Salazar is not a dictator in this sense. He is a man without 
ambition. Self-glorification means nothing to him. He will 
not allow himself to be called President: he is just “ The 
Minister”; nothing else—not even Prime Minister. In 
Portugal there is nothing comparable with Hitlerism. The 
people realise that behind the scenes there is a strong hand 
that has curbed the bolting horse of public expenditure and 
led the country back to prosperity, but they see their leader 
so very rarely that their feelings towards him are quite 
impersonal. And on his occasional public appearances there 
is nothing in the little grey man who will not wear a uniform 
to excite their emotions. He is not popular. He is above the 
mob. The people cannot understand him. Their minds cannot 
move along the cool unemotional channels that his follows. 
When he speaks he retails thoughts, not phrases. His style 
is terse and bare and his appeal intellectual rather than 
sentimental. . 

But none of this troubles Salazar. He has no desire for 
_ power, nor could he derive pleasure from domination of the 
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masses. He is quite indifferent to popularity and has even a 
certain contempt for his own power. He has no ambition but 
to benefit his country and no interest other than the welfare 
of its people. Peace, order, the economic redress of Portugal : 
these are the only things for which he works. 

Salazar’s rise to power was purely circumstantial and did 
not follow any direct action on his part. To quote his own 
words, he accepted the responsibilities, the dangers and the 
crushing work that go with absolute power “ because it was 
an experiment necessary to try for the good of the country.” 
He is the son of a peasant and his feelings for his country 
remain deep-rooted in the soil that he loves. By his own 
efforts he rose to the professorship of economic science at 
Coimbra University, and it was from his abstract meditations 
that he was called to untangle the chaotic financial muddle 
that existed in Portugal after the military rising of 1926. 
On May 28th, 1926, General Gomes da Costa stirred up the 
garrison at Braga and marched on Lisbon. Another general, 
Carmona, to-day the President of the Republic, joined him 
and together they seized the Government. They found that 
the Treasury was completely empty and at once called on Dr. 
Salazar for aid. Salazar answered the call. After two days 
spent in examining the State finances he gave his conclusions. 
The brave soldiers who were afraid of nothing wilted before 
his sternness and winced when faced with the cold facts with 
which he presented them. He returned to Coimbra, but in 
1928 Carmona realised that Portugal’s economic structure 
was so frail and worthless that he recalled Salazar without 
further hesitation and yielded to his demand for full power 
over all that concerned the country’s finances. It was a bitter 
blow to the international financiers who were gathered ready 
to pounce on the wounded country. Salazar dismissed them 
all and within two weeks money began to pour into the 
Treasury. Clear thinking and ruthless economy achieved this 
end, for Portugal has no natural wealth: no metal, no coal, 
few industries—her capital is the labour of her peasants and 
fishermen. 

It soon became apparent to Salazar that Portugal’s trouble 
lay deeper than had been imagined. Complete reorganisation 
of the country was necessary. But he was just an economist. 
Nevertheless he undertook the task although it called for 
work and meditation along lines that were quite new to him. 
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Gradually, without haste, without show or publicity, without 
desiring to do so, he absorbed each department of state until 
in 1933 he became President of the Council. In that year he 
gave Portugal an entirely new constitution just as, five years 
before, he had given it a new financial base on which to stand. 
To-day the National Assembly is not elected, but its members 
are chosen from the most competent men in the country and a 
corporative house has been formed of members proposed by 
the professional bodies. 

Salazar the man does not exist: there is only Salazar the 
statesman. He is a slave to his work and spends most of his 
time shut up in his study, In eight years he went twice to the 
theatre and twice to the cinema, and in each case one visit was 
official. But duty dictated his actions, for he loves the cinema. 
To be well informed and also in the hope that he may find 
some permanent truth in the accounts of transitory events he 
reads every newspaper he can. “ All that reading,” he says, 
“may be a vice, for what I learn from it does not make up 
for the time taken by it, but it confirms in me my ideas and 
brings me back to a prudent silence ; if I had to speak every 
day I should soon have nothing left to say and would neces- 
sarily come to utter some stupidities.” He lives simply on his 
salary as a minister in a little furnished house. Its rooms are 
few and small, and barely but neatly furnished. His own study 
is always kept shuttered, for his eyes are weak and he fears the 
light. There at his desk in quite commonplace surroundings 
he spends seven or eight hours every day. He eats little, 
sleeps badly, is unmarried, and as sternly frugal in the 
government of his household budget as he is with national 
finances. Indeed, except for the difference in figures he runs 
his home much as he does the country, and his old servant, 
Marie, who keeps house for him, is as rigidly disciplined in ex- 
penditure as any departmental head. He lives on his income 
and makes Portugal live on hers. Every escudo saved from 
the State’s expenditure takes form in his mind as a bit of a 
road, the wheel of a carriage, and so on. “ Everything for 
the country and nothing against the country,” is his motto. 

Salazar has the face of a scholar—a face not made for 
laughter. It is lined with fatigue and the droop of his shoulders 
also tells its tale of over-work. But he can laugh—and at 
himself if need be. In him the worn-out expression, “ old- 
world courtesy,” has real meaning: he is reserved and 
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restrained in speech, but behind this cool front he is natural 
and perfectly at ease. He is a strange man, not in the least 
picturesque or stimulating. His thoughts move deeply in a 
settled mind. He knows men, understands them, works for 
them, yet at the same time has little of what we call affection 
for them. He has no feeling of race or imperialism, yet his love 
for his country is the driving power behind him. Serving 
Portugal is his sole preoccupation. He is modest, but his great 
critical faculties force him to a realisation of his own indis- 
pensability. Were he not convinced that Portugal needs him 
he would return to his farm or his university chair. Even the 
purely intellectual pleasure that such a mind as his must 
derive from its efforts to solve the complicated problems of 
social economy and evolution would not hold him. To whom 
can he be compared ? Perhaps to the tall figure of Ignatius de 
Loyola who worked for God with the same grim and unswerv- 
ing devotion that Salazar gives to his work for man. He once 
said, when speaking of his work—“ I coldly do my duty.” In 
those words Salazar lives. He coldly does his duty. At a time 
when the world is rocking with the volcanic upheaval brought 
about by men who hotly follow the dictates of vanity, greed 
for power, and the lust of personal ambition, it is reassuring 
to feel that in one of Europe’s danger spots there is in control 
a man who can be relied upon to continue coldly doing his 
duty towards his country and towards humanity. 
Eric A. C, Battarp: 


GOETHE AS THEATRICAL MANAGER. 


EIMAR had neither stage nor company when Goethe 

\ \ arrived there in 1775. The burning of the Ducal 

residence had also destroyed the theatre and forced 
the actors to look for a livelihood elsewhere. But hardly was 
Goethe there when a temporary stage was arranged. Comedies 
and small operas were performed. Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm, for instance, or Goldoni’s La Locandiera, or 
Paisiello’s The Barber of Seville were produced, but above all 
the whimsical short plays which Goethe himself had either 
brought with him or else wrote expressly for this amateur 
theatre. The climax of the dramatic performances of those 
years was his [phigenite in Tauris, in which the heroine was 
represented by Corona Schréter and Orestes by Goethe him- 
self. So things remained for a few years till Goethe grew tired 
of being “ grand master of the apes.” His interest in the 
theatre decreased in the same measure as he was forced to 
devote himself to governmental affairs. The amateur theatre 
died peaceably and was succeeded by the company of Joseph 
Bellomo, who chiefly performed Italian operettas but occa- 
sionally would also tackle works by Shakespeare, Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller. As, however, the performances were less 
than mediocre and critical theatre-goers turned more and more 
from this kind of performance, people were glad when the 
Duke cancelled the contract with Bellomo and tried to found 
a real Court theatre. Goethe, at that time completely engaged 
on his work for the Metamorphosts of the Plants and on osteo- 
logical studies, showed no great interest in the plan, though 
he had to carry on various negotiations in his official capacity. 
But when the efforts to find an expert for the organisation and 
management of the new company failed, he was charged with 
the superintendence of the theatre. For it was desirable to 
have from the start a man at its head whose artistic authority 
was a guarantee of success. Thus Goethe became a theatrical 
manager overnight. 

When Bellomo’s company left, some of its more capable 
actors were retained for the new Court theatre. This small 
group had to be completed to be a performing ensemble. As 
the subsidy was very limited, the management could not 
engage famous artists. Although there were plenty of applica- 
tions when it became known that the illustrious poet would be 
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the manager, only the most important character parts were 
filled with actors who, according to recommendations from 
friends, were fairly educated and, what was more, also 
educable. One of them, a stage manager, was to be responsible 
for the new theatre to the public. He did his best as an actor, 
but, as head of the company, was not superior enough to 
maintain the necessary discipline on the stage for long. The 
other Weimar Court actors were with few exceptions a motley 
crew. Goethe knew that perfectly well ; for “ the institution 
of a theatre is like a collection of engravings ; at the beginning 
you are forced to accept all sorts of good and bad things ; by 
and by, when you make better acquisitions, you can exclude 
the worse.”’ 

The theatre was inaugurated on May 7th, 1791, with a 
prologue by Goethe in which ensemble was represented as the 
first and most important aim of the new company. For the 
moment, however, there was not much to be seen of it. Yet 
after a few weeks Goethe expressed his conviction that “ with- 
in one year” there would be much progress. The stock of 
plays was in the same state at the beginning. It consisted of 
well-tried dramas, comedies and operas which Bellomo had 
performed. Goethe himself intended to write some plays which 
at first should comply with the taste of the audience, but later 
on would aim at accustoming the actors and audience to a 
higher level. The public, finally, was quite satisfied with the 
new theatre. The newspaper correspondents were unanimous 
in their opinion that the performances were much better in 
the first season than Bellomo’s company had ever been. But 
above all it was Goethe’s name which inspired confidence. 
The domain of the Weimar stage reached far beyond the 
Duchy. The actors played not only before the educated, 
indulgent people in Weimar, who readily gave their ap- 
plause, but in the summer and autumn months regularly 
before the visitors from a neighbouring spa, an audience 
composed of all classes of society, critical and quick of 
laughter, and before the unpretentious citizens of neigh- 
bouring towns. So the most manifold demands had to be 
satisfied and this was done by making the repertory full of 
variety and interest. Already in the second season King John 
and Hamlet, Schiller’s Don Carlos and The Robbers were 
rehearsed. Goethe, however, superintended the theatre out 
of a sense of duty rather than from inclination, which was 
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more bent on his scientific work. At that time the stage was 
not yet the centre of his interests. The Weimar theatre 
fulfilled automatically its not too difficult tasks, while its 
artistic manager bore the dangers and discomfort of the 
campaign in France, and was occupied with the study of 
works of art on his way to the theatre of war and with the 
manuscript of the Farbenlebre, to which he turned whenever 
he found opportunity, inclination and leisure. 

In Goethe’s reminiscences of this period we find his clear 
insight into theatrical affairs: that the dramatic craft trains 
its executors in a certain technique which enables them with- 
out great difficulty to combine with other, quite strange 
actors for the representation of a few performances which 
would satisfy a not too exacting audience for a time. He now 
tried to find the law of this technique, made it his own, and in 
this way found the elements for the education of his actors. 
The conversational tone which at that time was customary on 
the stage was used as the model for a natural way of speaking 
and, above all, to give some form and poise to the rankly 
growing naturalism. As with the actors Goethe dealt with the 
plays. The domestic dramas and plays of manners, the light 
comedies and the patriotic knightly dramas—inaugurated by 
Goethe’s Goetz of Berlichingen—were a welcome ordinary fare 
which was now varied and improved by Shakespeare, Gozzi 
and Schiller. Generally, the intention was, by careful exami- 
nation and choice of plays, to create arealselection, arepertory 
of good and poetically valuable plays which, well rehearsed 
and brushed up by repetition, should give the standard and 
direction for all future performances. 

The peaceful start did not last very long. Offences against 
discipline and intrigues among the actors caused much 
trouble; the disturbing elements had to be dismissed, and 
even in Weimar laws for the theatre proved necessary. The 
management was more strictly organised, with the result that 
the performances continually improved, although just then 
the subsidy decreased considerably owing to the war. It was 
during those years that Goethe had resumed and completed 
Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, supported by Schiller’s interest 
and sympathy. What had matured in the poet’s mind con- 
cerning the theatre found its expression in this novel. Like 
Wilhelm, Goethe till now had treated his theatrical occupa- 
tions “with a certain freedom and liberality.” He had 
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started from the conscientious dramaturgical adaptation of 
the plays, and had learned how one could give the actors a 
clear insight into their parts by careful rehearsals, and so 
awaken admirable faculties even in mediocre talents. Using 
Hamlet as an illustration, the gradual development of a care- 
fully rehearsed performance is described in detail, and advice 
is given for the promotion of the actor’s elocutionary and 
physical education at the rehearsals and for the success of 
the performances. 

With the termination of the novel Goethe’s “ theatrical 
mission ” found a certain conclusion. The poet had spiritually 
finished with it, and by the completion of the book had tried 
to free himself from the problems. Wilhelm Meister had 
renounced the theatre after having proved that he could 
fulfil as a stage manager and actor the demands he had made on 
himself. The decision of giving up the profession was not a 
very hard one for him, after discovering that it does not add 
to one’s popularity to demand order and accuracy from actors. 
Finally, his artistic intentions were frustrated by the intrigues 
of those colleagues whom he had helped to a living and suc- 
cess ; routine and mediocrity were once again stronger than 
art, and the public which prefers being amused to being 
educated was the more satisfied. Goethe also wanted to be 
free from the daily trivialities and vexations of the theatre. 
Schiller was recommended as manager in his place. But the 
Duke did not agree and wanted Goethe to continue. This, 
however, meant that newideas and aims were now laid down for 
the Court theatre and beyond it for the German stage in general. 

The decisive occasion was the visit of Iffland in the spring 
of 1797. It had been Goethe’s wish for a long time to see a 
performance of this great actor. Now he came to Weimar and 
played in thirteen different parts. Strangely enough, Goethe 
had never seen an actor of such distinction. Iffand was a 
master of impersonation, who could shed his spiritual and 
physical personality and become completely absorbed in the 
character and outward appearance of his part. That sentence 
in Wilhelm Meister, “ an actor who can only represent himself 
is not an actor,” was thoroughly confirmed. Iffland’s example 
was not without influence on the Weimar ensemble ; for “ from 
this time on several of our actors have successfully tried to 
achieve a versatility which always does credit to the dramatic 
artist.” It was Goethe’s wish as well as that of the Court and 
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the enthusiastic audience to win Iffland for Weimar, for 
Iffland was free at that time. Negotiations continued for 
months till he followed the more attractive call to become 
the manager of the Royal Prussian Theatre at Berlin. But 
his art remained a model for the Weimar theatre, as 
henceforward versatility became the main point in dramatic 
- education. The result, as we shall see, was diametrically 
opposed to Iffland’s style; for what is called the “‘ Weimar 
style’ in the history of the theatre gradually developed. It 
grew out of the co-operation of Goethe and Schiller, who had 
adapted Egmont for Iffland’s visit, and from now on took an 
active part in the development of dramatic art. In his treatise 
Ueber Anmut und Wiirde Schiller demands truth and beauty 
in the performance. The truth may only spring from art, 
that is, from the renunciation of the personality ; the beauty 
must be the emanation of the personality which has been 
formed by noble humanity (Aumanitas). At that time, when 
Goethe and Schiller spent no day near each other without 
conversing orally, no week in each other’s neighbourhood 
without writing, those demands became also Goethe’s guiding 
principles. It is wonderful how the different paths of the 
friends met in that idealistic direction of dramatic art. For 
while Schiller conceived this principle on the basis of philoso- 
phic theory, Goethe found it by way of his practical experi- 
ences on the stage. He had seen Iffland as a type, the type of 
versatility which was not necessarily dependent on realistic 
representation, but could be cast into ideal moulds till then 
unknown. 

Thus Goethe’s artistic ideas had reached such a degree of 
maturity and firmness that methodical construction could go 
on upon that foundation. A journey to the country between 
Main and Neckar in 1797 gave him an opportunity to compare 
his own theatre with those of the much greater and wealthier 
towns. He found large and magnificent buildings which 
inspired him with ideas for an architectural reconstruction of 
the Weimar theatre. In Frankfurt he saw the wonderful 
decorations of Giorgio Fuente, which enchanted him so much 
that he would willingly have paid his entrance fee twice over 
to be allowed to admire them. But he also saw that the 
standard of dramatic art in Frankfurt and Stuttgart had 
remained far below that of Weimar. 

After seven years of quiet preparatory work the Weimar 
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stage now entered on its great epoch under Goethe’s manage- 
ment. The reconstructed and beautifully decorated theatre 
was inaugurated with Wallenstein’s Lager on October 12th, 
1798 ; the two principal plays of the trilogy followed at short 
intervals. Up to now it had always been a failure when the 
actors had to speak verse and recite poetry in the play. Now 
Wallenstein became the play to revive the neglected rhythmical 
recitation which had been almost banished from the German 
stage. New impulses were at work. The profound studies by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt on the traditional classical dramatic 
style of the French theatre led Goethe to verse translations of 
Voltaire’s Mahomet and Tancred and to performances of both 
plays in order to make the actors memorise literally, recite 
and perform in a dignified manner. Dramatic art was thus to 
be purified of a vulgar naturalism and to be brought to the 
level of the noble forms of the French. Finally, with Goethe’s 
Palaophron and Neoterpe and an adaptation of the Adelphi 
of Terence the antique masque was employed as a training for 
stylistic acting and an approach to the antique idea of beauty. 

Goethe’s own genius enabled him, in co-operation with his 
actors, to fulfil the many new tasks he had set himself. As he 
possessed the special faculty “ of opening men’s eyes to what 
was wanting in them,” he could teach them within a few 
weeks how they should understand, speak, stand, and behave. 
Wilhelm Meister had aimed at laying down rules for what is 
right, beautiful, good, and worthy of applause on the stage, 
and for making them the foundation of rehearsals. Goethe 
had found these elements in pure form in the meantime, had 
tried them out in practice and finally formed them by 
zesthetic reflections. In the first seven years he had some- 
times interfered at stage rehearsals, but had mostly given his 
directions by written instructions to the stage managers. The 
study of parts he supervised only when he was specially 
interested in an actor. Now that a new artistic form was to 
be created, it became clear that he could educate actors as he 
wanted them to be. We have several reports about his 
educational work, which convey a distinct impression of his 
demands and method. A melodious voice, an agreeable 
physical appearance, and an understanding of poetry were 
the indispensable preliminary conditions for a stage career. 
The correct conception of poetical works was at first tested 
by the reading of poetry, and was practised till a faultless and 
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intelligent recitation was achieved. Only then followed the 
study of the part, which was now considered and improved in 
all details of elocution, physical expression, and spiritual com- 
prehension. 

When Goethe in 1800 studied Hamlet’s famous monologue 
with a young man who wanted to become an actor, “ the rules 
for actors ”” were pronounced for the first time in almost all 
points and at the same time worked into dramatic representa- 
tion. Every detail of the effect on the audience is calculated : 
even the relaxed pose of the hand is regulated in accordance 
with the harmonious general appearance without weakening 
the impressiveness of the gesture. In 1803 the regular 
Didaskalien began ; three young actors who wanted to study 
with Goethe were the cause of the institution of this school, in 
which all the younger members of the Weimar theatre soon 
took part. The rehearsing and first performance of Schiller’s 
Braut von Messina belongs to the same period; the para- 
graphs on the recitation of verse deduced from that tragedy 
were added to the Rules. But now the miracle happened : 
while the young studied parts and rehearsed plays which they 
were not yet to perform, the older artists were seized with a 
wonderful ardour. They began to rehearse plays by them- 
selves which, till then, were held to be unsuitable for per- 
formance. Out of these endeavours grew the first performance 
of Torquato Tasso, which Goethe had thought impossible till 
then. So the Didaskalien were extended to the whole manage- 
ment of the performances. When new plays were rehearsed, 
the reading and preliminary rehearsals took place in Goethe’s 
house with the older actors. Goethe proceeded like a con- 
ductor ; he always liked to take music as an example for all 
his instructions. The recitation was conducted just as an 
opera is rehearsed. The measures, forte and piano, crescendo 
and diminuendo, were fixed by him and strictly watched. On 
this firm base, the actor could then follow his feelings, aban- 
doning himself to his creative faculties. Practice in quartets 
was adopted at rehearsals. So, for example, Romeo and Juliet, 
the nurse and Friar Lorenzo, were the first group who had to 
rehearse together very often prior to the first reading rehearsal 
of the whole company. Then only Paris and Capulet, Tybalt 
and Mercutio joined them and rehearsed with them, before 
the second great reading rehearsal took place. The stage 
rehearsals began only when the whole company was quite 
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sure as to intonation, measures, and intelligent recitation. 
Then, on the stage, the collective acting was shaped, when the 
actor rehearsed and perfected the representation and recita- 
tion with his colleagues, and measured the effect of his play 
on them. In this way a real ensemble was formed in which 
each actor knew not only his own but the other parts so 
thoroughly that argument and counter-argument were well 
balanced and all the measures rightly chosen, without the 
manager’s intention being too distinctly felt. This sounds 
quite natural and modern ; for these have since become the 
guiding principles of all serious theatre managers. But Goethe 
was the first who thoroughly studied and practised this system. 

It has often been said that Goethe’s management had 
become unproductive after Schiller’s death in 1805. This may 
be correct in so far as the new theatrical style had been the 
work of both men and had not been in any way developed 
through Schiller’s late productions. But, that style achieved, 
it was important to consolidate the new artistic forms. That 
was Goethe’s effort in the following years. Wherever in the 
Day- and Year-Books his theatrical management is men- 
tioned, he always remembers the Didaskalien. In the educa- 
tion of his actors he saw his principal task. And when he at 
last had brought his company up to the artistic level at which 
he aimed, that admirable enlargement of the stock of plays 
became possible which made the public acquainted with the 
dramatic poetry of all nations. In that also Weimar under 
Goethe’s management led the way. The Didaskalien, how- 
ever, were not confined to the preparation of the play. Musical 
instruction was arranged to prepare opera singers for their 
parts, and actors with good voices were promoted to take 
easy singing parts. In this way Goethe finally succeeded in 
training his ensemble. No other stage in Germany was at that 
time in the same fortunate position, and he could say in 1815 
that the Weimar theatre had reached “ its culminating point.” 
By systematic training he had created an ensemble which he 
could entrust with the greatest tasks. 

A well-known and shameful episode caused his retirement 
from the management of the theatre on April 12th, 1817; in 
his absence and against his will a detective play with a trained 
dog in the leading part had been performed and greatly 
applauded. But the Weimar style had been created, and 
became a model for other theatres in Germany. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BRITANNIA ContrA Muwovvum. 


NE main thing made clear by the first year of the war 

was that the British Empire stood alone, against 

convergent attacks launched or threatened by most of 
the other Powers in the world. The Second World War of the 
present century in oneclear respect reverses the circumstance of 
the first. Then, Great Britain in her fight had France, Russia, 
Japan and Italy as active allies. Germany stood alone, except 
for Austria-Hungary, who in the event was doomed to disappear 
from the number of the Great Powers of the earth. To-day 
Germany is fighting with the active support of Italy, with the 
potentially active and virtually effective support of Japan, 
with the enigmatic neutrality of Russia, which in effect so 
far has served German interests and was of direct help to 
those interests in the early stages of the war, and with the 
main resources of France at her disposal. The Balkan small 
Powers are in effect (if not at heart) her allies, Spain has an 
anti-British eye on Gibraltar. The United States is selling 
munitions, some of them left over from the last war, to 
Britain, and is maintaining diplomatic relations impartially 
with both sides. There may be some growing sympathy on 
America’s part for Britain. But so far it has been of little 
practical value to Britain: and America is the nearest 
approach to a friend we have in the world. It may be that 
the aeroplanes from America will be in time to give substantial 
help to Britain; but that is not yet certain. The general 
circumstance without any doubt was that in the first war 
Germany stood alone against the world; in the second war, 
Britain stands alone against the world. 

Britain, who made poor use in every sense of her victory 
the first time, now presents to thoughtful observers a deeply 
interesting spectacle. When everything went well, all her 
faults remained, were indeed accentuated. Deserted by all 
her friends (if one may use so hallowed a word as “ friends ” 
in so unhallowed a field as international politics), facing a 
combination of formidable enemies in Europe, in Africa, in 
the Far East, she is undergoing something like a spiritual 
transformation such as will make the next victory—should 
such a thing again be God’s will—into the means of saving 
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the world itself from no less a thing than the threatened 
reversal of civilised progress. 

In the last few weeks the British Foreign Secretary and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British armed forces have broad- 
cast pronouncements which roughly and fairly may be 
described as sermons, such as would not disgrace a Christian 
pulpit. Let those who point a finger of scorn at what they may 
regard as this new manifestation of British hypocrisy, suspend 
their judgment, and themselves beware lest they rashly 
presume to pronounce on matters they do not fully under- 
stand. It has become a quick and clear possibility that a 
cause, which started as a sordid defence of material spoils 
against marauding rivals whose moral title to them, if they 
could get them, was in the crudely essential sense no less 
exalted than our own, has been transformed into a true 
crusade, imposed on us against our will and even at first 
without our conscious knowledge. 

Those hard intellectuals whose vision is bounded by what 
their material brain opens to them, do not in fact see far. In 
cricket the unexpectedness may be fortuitous. In the life of 
man the unexpectedness is equally apparent as a contingency, 
but by contrast is the manifest means to an ordered plan: 
ordered not by man alone. The pure intellectual is nearly 
always wrong in his judgment of future probability, no matter 
how deeply fortified his judgment may be by knowledge of 
worldly facts. There are tramps, who read no books, whose 
interpretation of what is at present taking place rings truer 
than that of many pundits: as those who talk to tramps may 
discover for themselves. 

What then can be the present plan? What is there that 
can revive hope in despondent people who see nothing but a 
vast scene of destruction ? What is the answer to the terror 
felt by so many people, and exemplified by Mr. Cordell Hull, 
the United States Secretary of State, who on August 6th 
declared: “‘ The vast forces of lawlessness, conquest and 
destruction are still moving across the earth like a savage 
animal. Of their very nature they will not stop unless they 
recognise that there exists an unbreakable resistance ” ? 
Before our eyes it is being proved that the resistance, though 
primarily it take the form of the “savage animal’s” offen- 
siveness itself, derives its true power from something quite 
different. | 
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Let the big obvious facts be given their head. In a world 
as yet young it is the traditional axiom of political statecraft 
that the strong dominate the weak, certainly not for the 
exclusive benefit of the weak. Parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos is a political ideal never yet followed with full 
sincerity in the history of the world. The means to domina- 
tion are the destructiveimplements of war. Thoseimplements, 
as a result of the scientific discoveries of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, have become so devastating that the 
competition for imperialist spoils bids fair to defeat the objects 
of all the competitors impartially. 

The present interesting thing is not that Britain, the 
“* possessor ” of so much of the spoils, finds herself attacked 
by all her covetous rivals, but that the struggle itself has been 
transformed in a way that certainly could not have been 
foreseen half a century ago. The old military virtues of 
courage and resilience have been incapacitated by the 
monstrous impersonality of the modern machinery of war. 
The fact that Poland was crushed in three weeks, Holland 
in five days, Belgium in eighteen days, France in eleven days, 
involves no reflection on the personal courage of Poles, 
Dutchmen, Belgians or Frenchmen. Under the weight of 
explosive and incendiary horrors that nowadays can hurtle 
from unseen agencies in the sky, on the earth and under the 
sea, a human body is helpless. 

The argument applies both ways. London, like Rotterdam, 
may be reduced to ashes in a few hours: but so may Berlin 
and Rome. Even up to 1918 it was the continuing circum- 
stance of military conquest that an invading army could 
occupy territory and draw the new frontier round it : on land. 
The territory was truly and effectively occupied. To-day the 
German expansion over Norway, Denmark, the Low Countries 
and France does not protect those territories from attack. 
No frontiers can as yet be drawn in the air. 

In the war of 1914-18 German territory was immune 
from the destruction of war, because the German armies had 
carried the war into the territory of the surrounding countries. 
To-day, though Hitler’s machines have driven into the 
surrounding territories with a precipitant swiftness that 
probably outstripped his own plans, the Ruhr and Western 
Germany are nightly visited with horrible destruction. 
Hitler’s military machine, more devastating than anything 
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known in history, can wreak havoc on other countries, but 
cannot save Germany from havoc: for the reason that the 
very means of destruction are now so appalling, being 
applicable on a three-dimensional scale, that their effect 
transcends the two-dimensional battle front of olden days. 
British domination of the world—for such was the fact for 
several centuries—is now made impossible. Despite the 
British fleet we do not to-day send our merchant ships or our 
passenger ships through the Mediterranean and the Suez 
Canal. They have to go via the Cape. But equally it is 
impossible for Hitler and Mussolini to establish a rival 
domination. 

If Hitler and Mussolini were in a first instance to succeed 
in their plans of imperialist conquest, they could not hold 
their spoils. Their victory would turn sour before their dis- 
illusioned eyes. What then is the argument? The unescap- 
able truth is that colonial conquest, achieved in the past by 
military means, has become impossible by the very perfection 
of the military means now available to the acquisitive 
Powers. 

The domination of one race, one society of human beings, 
by another, is a clear transgression of reason and of Christian 
principle. Very well, it has become no longer possible. The 
poor mind of man is helpless beside the overriding spiritual 
truths, which through human agency, but against human 
intention, keep the human race in the long run on the right 
lines ; correct its faults ; restore its predestined direction. As 
the corrective and restorative process is consummated, we 
are presented with the glorious spectacle of the Foreign 
Secretary and the Commander-in-Chief of the armies (for 
instance) of Great Britain, though they be the very symbols 
of the former policies of imperialist conquest, now uttering 
unaccustomed truths which symbolise instead the new world 
into which we are passing. The religious note that now rings 
through the utterances of politicians in the democratic 
countries is the greatest portent of the times. 

Lord Halifax on July 22nd, broadcasting to the nation, 
enunciated a principle of the Christian faith in so pure a form 
that the printed report of it was read out aloud in an English 
Jesuit Community of the Church (the Jesuits being the most 
jealous guardians of the purity of the Christian faith). He 
said, for instance: ‘‘ Where will God lead us? Not, we may 
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be sure, through easy or pleasant paths. That is not His way. 
He will not help us to avoid our difficulties. What He will do 
is to give to those who humbly ask the spirit that no dangers 
can disturb. The Christian message to the world brings peace 
in war; peace where we most need it ; peace of soul. It is 
that same Christian message which makes its Giver, Who is 
God, the best Friend with whom a man can share life or death. 
Those of us who cannot serve in the armed forces must all do 
our best in other ways to help them. I’m sure we shall. And 
there is one thing we can all do, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
civilians, men, women, and children all together, which may 
be much more powerful than we know. And this is to pray. 
. . . But prayer is not only asking God for what we want, 
but rather the way to learn to trust Him, to ask that we may 
know His Will, and do it with all our strength. If we can 
really do our work, whatever it is, as well as we can in God’s 
sight it will become His work, and we can safely leave the 
issue in His hands.” 

Lord Gort, giving an address in the B.B.C. evening service 
on August 4th, said: ‘‘ Have we, the British people, been in 
all respects above reproach? . . . In the pursuit of material 
gain, and possessing, as so many did, a pleasant life, plenty 
of relaxation, and not too long hours of toil, we were apt to 
forget that the strength of Britain in the past has been built 
up on service—service to God, service to our country, and 
service to our fellowmen. Without this conception of service 
no great nation can endure. Neglecting our religious obliga- 
tions and in the pursuit of pleasure, we filled the roads, but 
deserted the churches. Did we not all too gladly accept the 
material benefits which came our way without pausing to 
remember that everything worth having in this world 
demands some service in return? Is it not possible that 
reverence—reverence for our country and its traditions, 
reverence for all that is best in Britain and, above all, rever- 
ence for God—were lacking in our modern outlook? It is a 
plain fact that unless a country bases its life on religious faith 
it cannot endure. And to-day it is evident to every one of us 
that we are engaged not solely in a fight for democracy, but 
over and above that in a crusade for the maintenance of those 
religious principles which we were taught as children by our 
mothers.” 

President Roosevelt on August 8th issued a proclamation 
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to set aside Sunday, September 8th, as a Day of Prayer, when 
Americans of every creed and denomination shall ask God 
“to grant to this land and the troubled world a righteous 
and enduring peace.” In the text of the proclamation 
appeared this passage: “ When every succeeding day brings 
sad news of suffering abroad, we are especially conscious of the 
Divine Power. It is seeming that at a time like this, we should 
pray to Almighty God for His blessing on our country and 
for the establishment of a just and permanent peace among 
all the nations of the world.” 

It is to be remarked that such religious propensities are 
pointedly absent from the pronouncements of Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini. Signor Mussolini has at any rate 
been consistent. He has always based his ambitions 
exclusively on the power of his army, navy and air 
force. He has never pretended that he is aware of God. 
He has never mentioned God in his speeches. He is the 
very perfection of the pure intellectual who puts two and 
two together and gets the surprise of his life. 

Herr Hitler, by contrast, having heard of God, and having 
no doubt sensed with his keen objective nose for strategic 
values, that there may be a propagandist niche for God in 
his strategy, has on more than one occasion thanked God for 
German victories. There is no reason to regard him in this 
matter as insincere. He probably. believes that God is using 
him. What is more, he is probably right : but not in the sense 
of his own interpretation. Obviously Hitler is being used, 
somewhat after the manner of a surgeon’s knife, in an 
operation that is fashioning a better world and a better 
England ; for his challenge was necessary before England 
(for instance) could be shaken out of her complacent and smug 
self-righteousness into a new and living consciousness of the 
elemental things such as were expressed by Lord Halifax and 
Lord Gort on the occasions above referred to. 

On June 5th Herr Hitler, on the eve of the battle for France 
and on the morrow of the defeat of the Low Countries, issued 
a proclamation to the German people, ordering the church 
bells to be rung for three days, and adding: “ May their 
ringing accompany the prayers which the German people will 
continue to offer for their sons, because this morning the 
German divisions and air units have been assigned new tasks 
in the fight for the freedom and the future of our people.” 
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Herr Hitler’s conception of God’s réle in life is confined 
within the frontiers of Greater Germany. On July roth, 
making another of his fantastic peans about German 
victories and God’s part in them, he said: “ It 
almost causes me pain to think that I should have been 
selected by fate to deal the final blow to the structure 
[namely the British Empire] which these men [namely the 
British politicians] have already set tottering.” Delivering 
final blows against those who resist his aggressions is 
Herr Hitler’s supreme conception of God’s work, as dele- 
gated to Herr Hitler, causing him pain by the sense of his 
responsibility. His pain no doubt was eased by the “ Sieg- 
heil ” that immediately followed for “ the guarantor of Ger- 
man victory” (the said guarantor now being Herr Hitler 
exclusively). Though he himself be blandly unaware of it, 
and even incapable of appreciating it, a man like Herr Hitler 
can indeed be used for God’s purposes: as the better world 
will one day realise. The rose needs the manure. 


Russia’s Part. 


The later phases of the war have revealed another striking 
example of the like truth. Russia has become a potentially 
important factor in the ultimate defeat of the German and 
Italian bid for world domination. By taking over the three 
Baltic States, Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, she has brought 
her frontier up to East Prussia; by taking over Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina she has contributed an essential 
deterrent to German attempts at a direct annexation of 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria; she has ceased supplying 
Germany with oil; she is sending supplies of oil and other 
war material to China, and thus helping to checkmate 
Japanese attempts at domination in the Far East. 

The profoundly interesting situation results that Mr. Stalin 
is moving in a direction which may ultimately range him in 
effect side by side with Lord Halifax and Lord Gort in the 
defeat of Godless aggression East and West. Why should one 
deny to God a sense of humour? The Russian State system 
is the only such system in the world which formulates 
atheism as an essential principle of policy. . 

The Orthodox Catholic Church in Tsarist Russia was in 
fact an ally of the Tsarist oppressive régime. To that extent 
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the Bolsheviks are clearly right. The Communist system to 
which Soviet Russia ultimately aspires is in some of its theory 
very close to Christian principle, though it deny Christ, for 
the historical reason aforesaid. Christianity is represented in 
the Russian political philosophy as at best a superstition, 
and at worst a reactionary element in the enslavement of the 
toiling masses. 

The system of communist equality, in which money itself 
will be no longer necessary as a means of livelihood, and in 
which nature’s abundance will be impartially available to 
every human being (whence also the impulse to hoard for the 
future provision of old age and of one’s successors will be 
automatically eliminated) is of the very essence of the 
Christian doctrine. No one in Russia pretends that their 
system is yet communist or productive of actual equality : 
but the ideal is consciously pursued. By equality the Com- 
munists mean, not a dead level of uniformity (which is clearly 
impossible) but a close approximation of present extremes. 
The general defeat of the capitalist system is regarded as the 
indispensable condition to the establishment of communist 
equality in any one country. 

So far the most that is claimed by Russia is that she has 
achieved a system of socialism. On paper it looks nearer 
to Christ’s teachings than the system operative in Lord 
Halifax’s country. Yet the one country denies, and the other 
professes, Christ. Whatever “‘ religious ” feeling is admitted 
by the Bolshevik leaders is consciously derived from the 
materialism of Engels. The brain of man is the object of 
worship. Eternity is regarded as nothing more than the 
perpetuity of the species. The horizon is confined to worldly 
physical vision. 

Future ages may well discover that the Russians are merely 
misusing words, They worship the “ brain.” They do not 
ask, Whomadethe brain? The apparent present issue between 
“ atheist ” Russia and the “ Christian ” West may in the long 
run prove to be a deceptive, unsubstantial thing. The 
recognition of the deception, the closing of the issue, the re- 
emergence in Russia of open Christian practice (for the 
Russian character is essentially deeply religious) with the 
approval of the Bolshevik régime, may well be helped forward 
by the enforced community of defensive purpose with 
Christian Britain against the expansionist designs of Germany 
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in Europe and Japan in the Far East. It is at any rate a 
remarkable thing that circumstances have forged a certain 
political community of interest between London and Moscow. 
The cause of China for instance is one that not only appeals 
equally to Russian and to British sentiment. It constitutes in 
itself the very combination of Russian and British ideals : 
Russian, because what is happening in China is a revolution- 
ary uprising of the people for their rights ; British, because 
that people is determined to defend its liberty against the 
aggressor from without. 

Moreover it is clear that Japan is hoist with her own petard. 
China is too vast a country, in geographical size and in 
population, to be ever annexed by Japan, or by any other 
Power. The Chinese people have so traditionally been inured 
to privation, to actual starvation, to every form of want, that 
the very lowness of their standard of life gives them an 
impregnable advantage in a war of attrition. The success of 
China in resisting Japanese aggression therefore becomes a 
probable link of Anglo-Russian sympathy. The process is 
already operative. It is in the Far East that is being fashioned 
a community of Anglo-Russian interests that may apply with 
decisive effect against Germany in the later stages of the 
present war in Europe. 

It happens that British energies are strained in Europe 
against Germany, in Africa against Italy. Britain cannot 
effectively deal with Japan in the Far East. When therefore 
the collapse of France enabled Japan to make a bid to stop the 
passage of supplies through French Indo-China to China, 
the British Government was soon constrained to accept the 
inevitable outcome. On July 18th Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Halifax in the two Houses announced that an 
“agreement” had been reached with Japan about the 
Burma road supply of petrol, lorries and railway material 
to China. The substance of the agreement was that 
such supply be suspended for three months, the like 
prohibition to be applied also in Hong Kong. By a curious 
lack of imagination, the British Government, though it 
informed America of what it was doing, failed either to 
consult or to inform the Russian Government of its intentions, 
thereby missing an obvious opportunity of cultivating the 
good feeling it wanted (as instanced by the despatch of Sir 
Stafford Cripps to Moscow) between Russia and Britain. 
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None the less, and in spite of the feeling of resentment 
that was aroused in Moscow by what was regarded there as 
another studied British affront to Russian sensibilities, the 
Russians promptly stepped into the breach. There happens 
to be an available Russian road for supplying China with what 
she needs. It passes over the Kirghiz frontier into the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang. True, the distance to Changking by 
that route is 2,000 miles ; there is no railway ; supplies would 
have to go by road, and inasmuch as petrol was one of the 
three chief commodities stopped by the closing of the Burma 
road, the obvious drawback would be that the transport 
through the Russian road would itself consume much of the 
petrol that could be loaded at the start. But the Chinese 
needs are not to be measured by the European standards. 
Smaller doses of help have greater effect. And other com- 
modities than petrol can be more adequately transported. 

Russia has in fact started transporting supplies to China 
through that route, to make good the loss of supplies through 
Burma. A quaint spectacle is thereby presented to modern 
eyes, mixing ancient with modern expedients. The petrol- 
filling stations along the Kirghiz-Sinkiang road—there are 
such—are to-day replenished by camel-borne supplies, so that 
the camel becomes an indispensable adjunct to the aeroplane 
in China’s modern defence against Japan. 

It is emerging as a possibility that a Russo-Chinese-British 
entente of interest and sentiment may be forged (thanks left- 
handedly to Japan) in the Far East. The United States has 
no alternative but to add its sentiment and its interest to that 
combination. Thus in embryo there emerges as not quite so 
fantastic a conception as it might at first sight appear, the 
possibility of a Russo-Chinese-British-American combination, 
embracing together some 800,000,000 human beings, nearly 
half the population of the world, ready to ensure the final 
overthrow of German designs in Europe, Japanese in the Far 
East, and Italian in the Middle East. 

The at first sight obstinate snag—that Russia’s price is 
bound to look uncomfortably like the condition that Britain 
be bolshevised and her churches closed—may be circum- 
vented, through the incalculable grace of God, by the realisa- 
tion, as is suggested above, that Russia’s prejudice against 
the former political use of the Christian Church may be > 
absorbed in the greater cause, just as Christian England may 
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be forced to admit that her former Christianity, as Lord Gort 
said, left much to be desired. Such admission may itself lead 
to a deeper, truer practice of the Christian principles. The 
conversion of England will be helped by the suppression, 
now being enacted before our eyes, of the old capitalist system 
in its most evil aspects. England may even come to appreciate 
that the Russian system too has something to teach us at any 
rate in the theory of humanitarian practice, even though the 
Russian application of it may so far have involved more 
brutality than humanity. 

Herr Hitler on July 19th declared that if Mr. Churchill, 
being offered this last chance of using his common sense by 
prompt surrender, still persisted in carrying on the fight, then 
“* T shall have relieved my conscience with regard to the things 
that are to come.” The shape of things to come is something 
that may surprise Herr Hitler, and many other people. Not 
the least formidable among those surprises may be the 
reconciliation of a sot-disant and perhaps mistakenly self- 
judged “ Godless ”? Russia with a so1-disant and self-flatter- 
ingly “‘ Godly” England, now shaken through hard and heavy 
blows into a new England, truly Godly. 

To most people no doubt such a prospect at the present 
moment may appear too fanciful. There are indeed those who 
still regard the Russian anti-Christ as a subtler and a greater 
menace to the world than the crude German monster. Yet 
odd and strange things do happen in this most incalculable of 
wars. Who could have foretold exactly what happened to 
France within the first year of the war? 


INDIA AND THE EASTERN War. 


When on August 8th the British Government made known 
its proposed method of incorporating India within the 
Commonwealth of Nations, something of wider interest was 
thereby launched than the prospect of India’s achieving full 
Dominion status. é 

It happens both geographically and politically that India 
must inevitably play a decisive part in the Eastern field of 
the war. This war of European origin does involve the whole 
future of the East. Already India is producing munitions on 


‘an appreciable scale. If India were now to decide that her 


own future was indissolubly bound up with the future of the 
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British Commonwealth, and if, with that end in view, India 
now threw herself into the cause, one of the great difficulties 
in the eastern prosecution of the war would be solved. 

India could become the great centre for the production of 
munitions of every sort, so that the forces in the East and in 
the Middle East could be made self-supporting and inde- 
pendent of transport from the West. Thereby too, British 
ships of all kinds would be released for other service, and an 
enormous economy in many other ways would be effected. 

The reason why such a possibility is now regarded in a 
practical way is that the leaders of all parties in India are 
agreed at any rate to this extent, that the menace radiating 
from Berlin is world wide, and is contagious. With or without 
the British Commonwealth India must defend herself. 
Without the British Commonwealth, could she preserve her 
independence against aggression from Japan, or even from 
Afghanistan ? 

With the British Commonwealth she would have all the 
essentials of independence—and would find Hindus and 
Moslems united as probably no other method could unite 
them—and in addition would share the general security and 
help that is enjoyed by all members of that great society. In 
this way, too, the war and its danger are helping to solve one 
of the world’s most difficult problems. 

GrorcE GLascow. 
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CLEMENCEAU 


The latest of the many books on Clemenceau has con- 
spicuous merits and grave defects. The son of Alphonse 
Daudet writes almost as well as his father, and the translation 
of his scintillating pages is a triumph over difficulties. The 
greatest Frenchman since Thiers and Gambetta lives again 
in this work, which is less a biography than a series of snap- 
shots taken at critical periods of his life. Léon Daudet knew 
the Tiger ever since boyhood, for Clemenceau was his father’s 
friend. A study of a great man ought to make the reader 
conscious of his greatness, and tried by this test the portrait 
is a success. The fault of the book is its tone of shrill vitu- 
peration. Politicians—and others—who are not approved by 
the fiery Royalist are bespattered with coarse abuse. Readers 
of L’ Action Francaise do not need to be reminded that Léon 
Daudet, like his colleague Charles Maurras, has a bitter 
tongue which he makes no effort to control. Such a book 
would be impossible in England, where criticism of public 
men is kept within the bounds of decency, and where the 
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revelation of the secrets of private life is prevented not only 
by the law of libel but by the general standard of good 
manners. 

For the early life of Clemenceau we must turn to the first 
volume of the biography by Georges Suarez, which is not a 
very satisfactory production but contains useful material. 
The present work opens when the hero was already middle- 
aged, the leader of the Radicals who challenged the moderates 
of the school of Gambetta and Jules Ferry. We are plunged 
straight into the life of political and literary France in a really 
brilliant picture of an evening party to which the author was 
taken by his father. No one can more vividly portray a 
celebrity, whether a Premier, a writer or a society hostess, 
and this highly coloured scene recalls the atmosphere of the 
Third Republic in its early days. In the centre of the stage 
stands Clemenceau himself. ‘‘ Although still young he was 
going bald, but everything about him radiated vigour and 
energy, and, despite his over-prominent, one might almost 
say Mongoloid, cheekbones, he was well set-up, strapping 
and handsome, with a mocking mouth and thoughtful eyes.” 
The second chapter introduces us to the journalist and 
Member of Parliament, the third to the episode of Boulanger, 
whom Clemenceau helped both to create and to destroy. 
The Tiger, who had fought Napoleon III as a young man and 
faced exile for his principles, was unswervingly loyal to the 
Republic ; and when the General, despite his almost incredible 
mediocrity, became a danger to democracy, he was promptly 
chased off the stage. 

Le Tombeur des Ministéres passed almost as quickly as 
Boulanger from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock. He was 
accused of wholesale corruption in connection with the 
Panama scandals, and though the charges were based on 
barefaced forgeries and Clemenceau cared nothing for money, 
the mud stuck and he lost his seat in Parliament. An inter- 
esting chapter entitled “ Alone with Himself” shows the 
disappointed politician turning to literature without success, 
discussing art with Monet, studying factory conditions for 
a novel he was preparing to write. The Dreyfus case brought 
him back to politics as a defender of the Republic and in 
1906, at the age of 65, he found himself Minister of the 
Interior under Sarrien and, a few months later, Premier. 
His many enemies hoped that he would be speedily overthrown, 
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as he had overthrown others, but he held his post for 
nearly three years. He stood up stoutly to Germany in the 
Casablanca crisis and to the strike of wine-growers in the 
south. His life was a perpetual conflict and he gave as good 
as he got. “It seemed as if all this cursing rejuvenated him. 
It always left him fresh and fit and quite ready to begin 
again.” Everyone, including his colleagues in the Ministry, 
was afraid of him, and he never hid his contempt. The author 
is in his element denouncing the performers on the Parlia- 
mentary stage. Viviani, a member of the Cabinet, is described 
as a grandiloquent imbecile, a fine speaker but virtually a 
lunatic; Briand as a traitor, an insect and an unbelievable 
cad; Poincaré a dwarf, a coward and a rabbit. “ These 
vermin,” “these dwarfs,” were all that one could expect in 
a system based on the Revolution, “ a foul thing ” in the eyes 
of the Royalist dreamer. Needless to say we have plenty of 
scandal about the amours of such men as Delcassé, Briand, 
Malvy and the hero himself; for Clemenceau, we are 
reminded, was a man of lively sensuality. 

There is so much that is repulsive in this story of unceasing 
conflict that we pass with genuine relief to the chapters on 
the war, when Clemenceau rose above himself into what the 
author describes as a kind of ecstasy. It is a fine story of 
patriotism, finely told. Clemenceau and the author differed 
fundamentally on politics and religion, but they were united 
in their passion for France. ‘‘ Since July 1917 he was, with- 
out knowing it, a hero—one of the greatest and most important 
the world has ever known.” Reading this thrilling narrative 
in the summer of 1940 is to be reminded of the decisive part 
played at the crisis of a nation’s fate by the presence or 
absence of a superman. Without “Old Father Victory ” 
France might well have collapsed before the German hammer 
blows in 1918, as she collapsed a few weeks ago for lack of 
moral courage and unconquerable resolve. The years of 
retirement, after the failure of his candidature for the 
Presidency, are briefly sketched with the aid of personal 
memories and notes of conversations. “ So died in his eighty- 
ninth year this great man, the saviour of his country, the 
plaything from beginning to end of a helpful and compassion- 
ate providence in which he did not believe, but which 
. allowed him to achieve his greatest aim.” Rika 
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A WINTER IN ARABIA-* 


A new book by Miss Stark is hailed by her readers with joy. 
This time anticipation is tinged at the first glance by dis- 
appointment at finding she did not travel alone but with two 
other ladies, an archeologist and a geologist ; for Miss Stark’s 
earlier books of travel owe a great deal of their romance 
and charm to the wonder that she could go happily alone in 
regions so remote and lawless. The disappointment is short- 
lived; she settles with her companions first at Shibam and 
then at Hureida, tall, white cities within the cleft of the 
great Hadhramaut Wadi, where pre-Islamic civilisation has 
left rich traces. These were studied by her companions while 
she was contentedly renewing her friendships ; true friend- 
ships of confidence and affection, widely spread, including 
not only rulers and holy men but ladies within their harims 
and the thronging children who dogged her steps, watched her 
photography and were her sick-room visitors ; lastly, but not 
least prized, peasants and the wild tribesmen of the Jél. She 
was welcomed at pilgrimages and feasts and took part in 
excursions. She organised digs through which her companions 
might decipher the secrets of the Hadhramaut. She smoothed 
the path for these academic enthusiasts in a thousand ways. 
Her “decalogue of travel” gives all unconsciously an 
inventory of her own admirable gifts. 


“‘T should put first of all,” she writes, “‘a temper as serene at 
the end as at the beginning of the day. Then would come the cap- 
acity to accept values and to judge of standards other than our 
own... the rapid judgment of character ; and a love of nature 
which must include human nature also. The power to dissoci- 
ate oneself from one’s own bodily sensations. A knowledge of 
the local history and language. A leisurely and uncensorious mind. 
A tolerable constitution and the capacity to eat and sleep at any 
moment. And lastly . . . a ready quickness in repartee.” 


Miss Stark tries her “ tolerable constitution” very sorely. 
On each of her difficult journeys she recounts long days of 
sickness ; so again in this book, the native kindness she elicits 
under the bludgeonings of fate are most remarkable. 

Her return was made alone, overland west and down to the 
sea through what was once the old Incense Route. She broke 
her journey as guest of the Sultans of ’Azzan whose domain 
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was “like some rough little court of the early Carlovingians!” 
They gave her a precarious escort to the coast. Miss Stark 
is never happier or more serene than when at night round the 
camp fire with a handful of beduin. “. . . I handed out 
such coats as I could spare in the thin cold air and fell asleep 
again, not far from the crackling fire, wondering with a 
pleasant gratitude at the general courage and gaiety of men 
in a hard and beautiful world.” Her courage is as unconscious 
and astonishing as Ella Maillart’s, who feels the same delight 
at crossing the Kizil Kum in freezing cold accompanied only 
by three unknown Kazaks. The secret of this joy in primitive 
hardship is explained by Freya Stark in a characteristic 
passage : 


From our height we could see small dark towers where the un- 
mapped caravan routes wind north and west to the table-land 
upon whose farther edge stood yesterday’s blue hills. Perhaps it is 
some echo of the days when we too, unburdened with possessions, 
wandered lightly on the surface of the world, that gives the 
inexpressible delight to the sight of a road that vanishes, a road 
that winds into a distance. . . . To travel from fortress to fortress, 
over the high jol where men still walk with guns upon their 
shoulders, and at the end of the days to see before you land that is 
yet unknown—what enchantment in this world, I should like to 
know, is comparable to this ? 

C. J. McD. 


HARY-O. pEHE -LETTERS: OF: LADY 
HARRIET CAVENDISH, 1796-1809.* 


New lives of Chesterfield and of Horace Walpole, The Grand 
W higgery, Dudley Ryder’s Diary, among other recent books, 
testify to a revival of interest in the eighteenth century, as 
an urbane relief, possibly, to our own agitated and. turbulent 
time. And certainly no greater contrast can be imagined to 
our present preoccupations than these letters of Lady Harriet 
Cavendish, even though they were all written during another 
war in which we were engaged against a foe at least as 
formidable as our present enemy. 


* Hary-O. The Letters of Lady Harriet Cavendish, 1796-1809. Edited by her grandson, 
Sir George Leveson Gower, K.B.E., and his daughter, Iris Palmer. John Murray. 18s. 
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The sequel to these letters of Lady Harriet appeared no less 
than forty-six years ago in another collection of her letters 
written after her marriage—foreshadowed at the end of this 
volume—to the first Lord Granville, a collection edited by the 
father and grandfather of Sir George Leveson Gower and his 
daughter Mrs. Palmer. The most curious feature of Lady 
Harriet’s letters both here and in the sequel is that, though 
the daughter of Georgiana, the most notable Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and brought up in the circle and traditions of the 
“‘ Grand Whiggery,” the allusions to politics or even to foreign 
wars are chiefly remarkable by their extreme rarity. She 
herself, when Lady Granville, confesses, “‘ I am distressed at 
your asking me to be political, as I really don’t know how” ; 
and again, when she hears that her nephew Lord Morpeth has 
been made Irish Secretary, she writes: ‘‘ Tell that adorable 
man that I love him and care about Irish politics because of 
him, and write him in the midst of trees and flowers in his 
adorable park.” (Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, II, 
191 and 193.) In this volume she barely mentions 
Trafalgar, and of Napoleon, though more often alluded to, 
she wishes she “‘ may never hear his name again as long as 
he lives.” 

The great charm in these letters lies first in Hary-O’s 
delightful sketches of the men and women with whom she 
came into contact at Devonshire House or Chiswick or at 
Castle Howard, the home of her beloved sister, sketches often 
tinged with an engaging malice when she is noting the foibles 
of some of them, but brimming over with love when writing 
to or about her mother Georgiana duchess, her dearest sister 
Georgiana and the Howard children and her beloved brother 
“Hart.” This abounding love, which persisted throughout 
her life, is all. the more touching and remarkable, since the 
circle in which she was brought up might well have developed 
in her the most complete cynicism. At Devonshire House and 
Chiswick her father, the least attractive of dukes, kept, 
besides his wife Georgiana duchess and their children, his 
mistress Lady Elizabeth Foster—a Hervey, et c’est tout dire— 
and their bastard offspring, and also the Duchess’s daughter 
by Lord Grey. On the death of Lady Harriet’s mother in 
1806, Lady Harriet herself would naturally have been the 
hostess, but much to her indignation and disgust Lady 
Elizabeth was allowed to usurp that position until she 
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regularised it by marrying the Duke in 1809: yet in spite of 
these trials Harriet always retained a deep respect and even 
affection for her most disagreeable father. Nor was the house- 
hold of her aunt, Lady Bessborough, the Duchess’s sister, more 
comforting. Of his four reputedly legitimate children Lord 
Bessborough was said to have been certain of the paternity 
of only one, while there were two avowedly illegitimate, as a 
result of the Countess’s intrigue with the future Lord Gran- 
ville, the man whom, after many, not unnatural, searchings 
of heart, Hary-O eventually married. However, this marriage 
surprisingly turned out to be almost ideally blissful, as is 
apparent in the correspondence of Lady Granville. 

Except when she was staying with the Morpeths and to a 
certain extent when with her grandmother, Hary-O can 
hardly have had a happy life after her mother’s death and 
before her marriage ; but she managed to find much to amuse 
and interest her. For one thing she was a great reader— 
inter alia Bossuet, Cowper, Dr. Johnson, Burke, English 
history, and above all Mme de Sévigné, took up much of her 
time. But the chief interest of her letters, apart from her 
relations with the Morpeths and “ Hart,” is to be found in the 
fascinating and often malicious pen-pictures she dashes off of 
the people she meets, chiefly at her father’s houses. How 
good this is in one of her rare references to Mr. Fox: “ With 
his superior talents and abilities, he is with all the nature and 
simplicity of a child, in real high spirits at the happiness he 
sees diffused over his fellow-creatures.”’ A tiresome Duchess 
of Bedford, Kemble, Mr. Delmé, “ who is too insipid to be 
offensive and too quiet to be bothersome, which I think is the 
most one can say for him,” Lady Hester Stanhope, Lord 
Ossulton (“ Little o ”), who married her great friend Corisande 
de Gramont, Lady Boringdon—“ more perfectly at her ease 
than any one I ever saw before, but not the ease of a person 
used to the best company ”—her formidable grandmother 
Lady Spencer, whose “ rage for sights is terrible just now,” 
the Comte d’Artois “ gui mange,” she says, quoting Mme de 
Sévigné on James II, “ comme si n’y avait point de Prince 
d’ Orange au monde,” and the Miss Berry’s, for whom she is far 
from sharing Horace Walpole’s admiration ; in fact, she finds 
them rather a bore: all these live in her pages. 


Basit WILLIAMS. 
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THE PRESTIGE AND EDUCATION 
OF “THE ARI 


The historian of the future, who is one day to analyse the 
far-reaching intellectual changes which occurred between the 
first and second World War, will have to realise the difference 
in the approach of our age to art and literature. Before 1914 
the history of art as well as the history of literature was 
written mostly from a point of view which regarded poetry 
and art as autonomous, as having nothing in common with 
the rough and tumble of actual social life. After 1918, how- 
ever, a purely formal history of art or of literature could no 
longer be recognised as adequate. More and more the inter- 
relation between social structure, political system and 
esthetic outlook became evident and a social history even of 
the subtle and complex branches of culture became imperative. 
After several recent promising beginnings in the field of 
literary history the historian of art is now following suit. It 
is above all the social position of the artist, his function in the 
various social systems of the past, which need a thorough 
documentary inquiry. The relations between the artists 
themselves as well as the relationship between their social 
group and society as a whole are a subject as fascinating 
as still to a large extent unexplored. It is from this angle that 
Dr. N. Pevsner has done valuable and painstaking research 
into the history of the European Academies of Art from their 
origins in the Renaissance of the sixteenth century until 
to-day. His richly illustrated volume is not a book for the 
general reader, who needs more an essay on the essentials of 
a problem than a sometimes too detailed and often rather 
long-winded account, but yet for the specialist, the historian 
of art as well as the social historian, the book will prove 
indispensable. 

Like any other social institution, the academy of art 
underwent a considerable change in its meaning and function. 
Whilst in general the Accademia Platonica of the Renaissance 
was a reaction against the sterile scholastic pedantry of the 
universities, the first academies of art of the Cinquecento in 
Florence and Rome meant a fight against the medieval guild- 
system, which hampered and fettered the spirit of the genuine 


* Academies of Art, Past and Present. By Nikolaus Pevsner. Cambridge University 
Press. 258. net. 
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artist as much as it tried to repress the enterprise of the early 
capitalists. By proclaiming Art a “ science ” instead of a mere 
handicraft, the self-assertive artist gained so much in social 
status that a Michelangelo could become the equal of a Cosimo 
di Medici, with whom he shared the patronage of Vasari’s 
Accademia del Disegno. On the other hand the artist lost in 
social independence what he gained in social status. This fact 
is best illustrated by the history of the Paris Academy of the 
seventeenth century, the master-brain behind which was no 
less a one than Colbert. Absolutism created the Academy as 
an institution for a privileged group of artists, which had to 
live up to rather than direct the fixed taste of the ruling 
class. The educational aim of the French Absolutist Academy 
was this : to train the student in one particular style of draw- 
ing and modelling, that of the King of the Court. Nothing is 
perhaps more illuminating than a comparison between the 
privileged but unfree French Academician and his un- 
privileged but free Dutch colleague of the same age. It was 
the contrast between an absolutist kingdom and a bourgeois 
republic which created this big difference in the position of 
the artist. In Holland he had a wider clientéle than in France 
—formed there mainly by well-to-do merchants and trades- 
people—but it lacked the established taste of the French 
Court-Society, as well as its social obligation to patronage. 
In Holland the painter was free to paint what he liked and 
how he liked. This situation was certainly good for the creation 
of the riches of Dutch and Flemish art of the seventeenth 
century, but was it the best for the artist himself? By no 
means. For the existence of an open market, with all its 
uncertainty of commissions for and purchase of pictures, 
logically brought about that over-supply of artists and pro- 
letariat of unsuccessful painters which since then have 
become a common feature of our civilisation. The privileged 
academician versus the “ revolutionary” free-lance artist 
has, moreover, been a familiar sight in the history of art since 
1800. Dr. Pevsner has collected much evidence for the evolu- 
tion of this antagonism and of the ideology which has accom- 
panied it. The powerful nineteenth-century doctrine that 
“¢ Art must be free ”’ led to the conclusion that the artist must 
sever all ties with community, nation and state. The belief 
in the autonomous mission of the artist, carefully nourished 
by Schiller and F. Schlegel, caused eventually his isolation : 
VoL. CLVIII. 24 
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it proved, in the long run, no less dangerous for a sound 
relationship between an industrial age and genuine art than 
the backwardness of official academies which only accepted 
innovations when they could no longer be done without. 

If the modern artist has become often painfully severed 
from his public, a counter-movement against this evil started 
with William Morris, and Dr. Pevsner, in his interesting final 
chapter on the revival of Industrial Art, discusses the various 
attempts made in England and Germany to reconcile Art 
and the crafts and to bring about a new type of collective- 
minded artist, particularly in architecture and design; a 
type that is aware of the concrete needs of our age of mass- 
production and reaches beauty by aiming at practical useful- 
ness. In this respect the short but significant history of the 
German “ Bauhaus” movement under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Walter Gropius in Republican Germany deserves the 
attention of all readers interested in the modern methods for 
the planning of towns and for the collective co-operation in 
building. 

Once more the artist finds himself at the cross-roads. 
Whereas in the totalitarian states his education and applica- 
tion are widely directed by the state, in England and America 
he is still in the position of nineteenth-century individualism. 
Yet a trend to collectivism and a certain amount of state- 
interference can be observed even in these countries; it 
largely depends on the political development of the future, 
if a reasonably happy medium between the latsser aller-laisser 
faire of a by-gone liberal age and the iron pressure of modern 
conditions can be found, enabling the artist to develop his 
abilities without becoming irresponsible towards the com- 
munity ; and the state to protect and direct art without 
forcing it into a deadly armour of drill and mere common- 


place usefulness. E. K. B. 


THE RISORGIMENTO AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURES 
To-day, when Fascist Italy seems to have forgotten her 
past, and when England has once again become the asylum 
for exiles from tyrannical rule, it is well to be reminded of the 
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practical help she afforded in the last century to the pioneers 
of the Risorgimento. Mr. Rudman’s erudite and sympathetic 
study is mainly concerned with the literary contacts between 
the two countries. The cause of Italian unity, described by 
Byron as “ the very poetry of politics,” was championed by 
nearly all our great writers, foremost among them Landor, 
the Brownings, Swinburne, Frederick Harrison and George 
Meredith, as well as by a host of minor ones. Gladstone’s 
pamphlets (1851) fiercely denouncing the atrocities of 
Neapolitan imprisonment for patriots such as Poerio had 
aroused sympathy for the cause, and themselves rank as 
literature. Giovanni Ruffini’s novel, Dr. Antonio, exposing 
the same system, had great influence in England and America. 
Mr. Rudman carries his study down to 1870, the only previous 
work on the subject having stopped at 1848; a comprehen- 
sive bibliography, and well-chosen extracts from contempor- 
ary poems, novels, and letters, add to its value. 

Meredith called Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi the “ brain, 
soul, and sword” of the movement; he gives the best 
description of Mazzini in “ the Chief” of Vittoria (1866) ; 
this novel “represents the high-water mark of Mazzini’s 
influence on English letters.” Mr. Rudman’s own account 
makes readers realise the compelling personality of the great 
Republican, courageous in the face of defeat, uncompromising, 
yet full of charm; the friend of the Carlyles and object of 
Swinburne’s frenzied adoration (he inspired the Songs before 
Sunrise). Mazzini and others, e.g. Foscolo, Lacaita and 
Gallenga, wrote English well, and from their regular contribu- 
tions to English periodicals became English literary figures. 
We note the gradual turning of the tide against Mazzini in 
favour of Cavour and monarchism. Cavour, so English in 
many ways, sagacious and successful, never captured public 
imagination here to the same extent as Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
though appreciated by Bright and other politicians. Gari- 
baldi’s thrilling life-story, and the unparalleled fervour of his 
reception by all classes on his visits to England, is vividly 
described. Disraeli who, gua politician, refused to meet him, 
qua novelist, depicted him sympathetically in Lothazr, in 
which Mazzini also figures. 

Other chapters deal with groups of the Italian exiles from 
1816 onward, some struggling with poverty, but many well 
received in great houses and in literary circles ; they carried 
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on propaganda by lectures and articles. Some, like Orsini, 
embarrassed our Government by attempting violence abroad. 
Saff, after Mazzini’s death, was leader of the republican 
party; Lacaita became a British subject. Panizzi 1s best 
remembered for the successive posts he held at the British 
Museum, where he inaugurated the Reading Room in 1857 ; 
Gabriele Rossetti, no mean poet himself, as the father of 
poets. His learned Commentary on Dante represented him 
as a member of some secret society, veiling political rather 
than theological views under allegory; this interpretation 
did not find favour with other scholars. But, whatever their 
occupations in exile, and whether republican or monarchist, 
these patriots one and all had but one goal—the freedom and 
unification of Italy. 


E.G. 5S. 


THE BASIS OF DYNAMIC 
CHRISTIAN .BTHICS-’ 


Mr. Osborn’s study of Christian Ethics owes its origin to 
classroom discussions with his students, and to questions he 
was asked to answer as the minister of a large city church in 
America. In company with notable contemporaries who do 
not profess the Christian faith, he stresses that the breakdown 
of morality has made ethics our paramount problem: and 
since he wrote, it has become still more evident. He sees 
that men crave authoritative guidance and that unless they 
perceive righteousness to be based on ultimate reality, they 
will continue to question or deny its obligations. 


Christian Ethics has a unique position, for, whereas other systems 
are for the most part based upon an analysis of factors in human 
behaviour, such as pleasure, utility, prudence, duty, self-control, or 
even self-expression, Christian Ethics is deep founded upon the reality 
of moral order, which, it declares, proceeds from and is manifested 
in the character of God. Therefore, rightly interpreted, it contains 
that very assurance and authority for which our modern world is 
seeking . . . in the lives and the teaching of the prophets of Israel, 
in the life and teaching of Jesus, and in the lives and teaching of his 
disciples there is to be found a unique and authoritative statement 
and exemplification of the principles underlying conduct. 


* Christian Ethics. By Andrew R. Osborn. Oxford University Press. 158. net. 
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The realisation of this authority has, Mr. Osborn believes, 
been obscured by medieval theologians who derived the form 
of their doctrines from Greek philosophers whose standard 
of ethics was relative, that of man, not absolute derived from 
the God in whose image man was created. 

The ‘living God’ of the Old Testament was inseparable from 
moral order, conceived not as a legal system but as spiritual power, 
eternal and unchangeable in its essence, manifesting itself in the 
process of history. 


The reality behind it “ is beyond the comprehension of the 
human mind, a fact clearly set forth in Christian teaching in 
the doctrine of divine transcendence.” 


But Christianity also teaches that God is immanent, and Christian 
Ethics finds that immanence in the moral process. 


The author traces the development of this conception in 
the Old and New Testaments. Critics who base their con- 
clusions on piecemeal and surface acquaintance with Biblical 
ethics should derive enlightenment from his scholarly 
interpretation and his grounds for according absolute 
authority to the ethical teaching of Jesus, who cannot be 
fitted “into any category of the human mind or into the 
thought-pattern of any age or of any system of social philo- 
sophy.” But laws, he insists, which endeavour to express the 
eternal realities of the moral order, must be linked to “ the 
actualities of life as they are manifested in individuals and 
societies,” and demand “the most rigorous scientific exactness 
in observation and enquiry.” 

Failure to heed this fact has been one of the chief causes of the 
present-day lapse in moral standards. . . 

Christianity is in its essential nature dynamic, progressive, and 
constructive, not legalistic and static. 

That “scientific knowledge and revealed truth are in 
complete accord” if rightly understood, is Mr. Osborn’s 
conviction and inspires valuable guidance on moral problems 
in the second portion of his book. He cannot agree with 
Ritschl that “ love is the sole or even the supreme motivating 
principle in the Kingdom of God.” 

It is true that the process of redemption is motivated by love, but 
it is also motivated by righteousness, and it is conditioned in its 
working by the fact of sin with its disobedience to divine law. In 
order that the reign of God may be established, sin must be restrained 
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and overcome, and this involves the operation of the divine power 
against sin. All forms of power come from God as creator, and 
material force is so closely associated with psychic and spiritual 
energy, that it is often impossible to separate them. . . . divine 
power, working as a manifestation of the wrath of God, uses human 
agencies, which of necessity are organisations of power. The vital 
question is, whether power is used in the interests of justice and good 
will, or whether it is the agency of ambition, selfishness, and greed. 


His condemnation of post-war pacifism as lacking “ dynamic 
righteousness ” is severe but largely justified. 

In particular, he warns Anglo-Saxon idealists who share his 
conviction that no province of society “ is independent of the 
laws of morality,” that each province “ must function in 
accordance with its distinctive laws.” Justice between classes 
and nations has to be attained by imperfect institutions of 
mixed origin, and the application of Christian ethics involves 
recognition of the legitimate function of such institutions, 
and of expert knowledge for determining the details of 
application. 


The gospel is the source of inspiration for and the dynamic motive 
behind reform, for which it supplies standards and ideals. Yet it 
must remain something other and apart. 


DEP. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Miss Barbara Ward’s Russian Foreign Policy*, one of the latest of 
the Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, provides an excellent bird’s-eye 
view of a highly controversial subject. Quoting Mussolini’s remark 
that foreign policy is determined by geography, history and economics, 
she shows how much of the mentality of the old Russia has passed into 
the practice of the new. The recovery of the Baltic Provinces and 
Bessarabia since she wrote is a further illustration of continuity. It 
would have been surprising indeed if she had missed the opportunity 
presented by the present war to bring back to the fold territories lost 
owing to her defeat twenty years ago. “Her main preoccupation 
since the war began,” writes Miss Ward, “ has been the achievement of 
additional strategic security. . . . Russian security demands the 
complete victory of neither side.” Unlike many writers, the author 
realises that ideological sympathies and aversions play little, if any, 
part in the plans of Stalin and Molotoff. The rapprochement with 
Nazi Germany in August 1939 was a surprise only to those who 
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believed that Dictators who had denounced each other for many years 
would prefer consistency to the alluring game of grab. 
* * * * * 


Students of politics will welcome a new edition of Professor E. H. Cart’s 
admirable little book, International Relations since the Peace Treaties* 
published in 1937 and twice reprinted. Two supplementary chapters 
carry the survey down to the outbreak of war in September 1939, and a 
brief conclusion summarises the progress of the struggle during the first 
relatively unexciting six months. His long experience in the Foreign 
Office, his wide knowledge and his calm judgment render all his writings 
of exceptional value, and there is not a superfluous sentence in these 
crowded pages. He never raises his voice, and if he censures a policy it 
is done with discretion. Many of his readers whose sympathies are more 
pronounced or at any rate more vocal will nevertheless be glad to possess 
this cool narrative of such controversial issues as the civil war in Spain. 
Like the rest of us he regards the rape of Czecho-Slovakia in March 1939 
as a turning point, revealing the worthlessness of Hitler’s assurances and 
compelling us to resist further aggression unless we were prepared to see 
Europe enslaved and our own security thereby seriously jeopardised. 

* * * * * 

Ruthless Neighbour: A Czech looks at Germany,t by J. Miroslav, is a 
poignant little book on a great crime. “ The fate of my country,” writes 
Mr. Jan Masaryk in a Foreword, “is a very urgent warning to all good 
Europeans.” Here is the story of Bohemia in the great days of its 
independence, the golden age of Charles IV, the reforming nationalism 
of Hus, the twilight centuries under the Hapsburg yoke, the revival at 
the end of the nineteenth century, the crowning mercies of 1918, the 
twenty years of democratic independence, the desertion by allies and 
friends in September 1938, the rape of March 15th, 1939, and the Terror 
under which a brave nation groans to-day. Its plight is described in more 
detail in Nazi Barbarism in Czechoslovakia,t a brochure by President 
Bene based on his address to the Press Club in London on March zgth, 
1940. “In everything that the Nazi authorities are carrying out one can 
see their sole aim—absolute extinction of Czechs and Slovaks to make 
Lebensraum for the Germans.” He sadly describes his beloved country as 
a desert, a prison, a great concentration camp. To read these two little 
books is to realise afresh that the war is above all a struggle for the 
survival of what is called Western civilisation. 

* * * * * 

The “Story of Natal” § by Professor Alan F. Hattersley is fascinating 
reading. It is based on personal memories as well as on public records 
and historical facts. Actual people are recalled and described in their 
settings with humour and appreciation. There was much distress in 
England in the late ’forties. Missionaries coming home from South Africa 
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reported on the great open spaces and the beautiful climate of this new 
colony recently annexed. Companies and agencies were formed and there 
was considerable recruitment of colonists, largely of the farming class, 
small shopkeepers and later professional men, many from among York- 
shire Methodists, who went out with their families, “their available 
capital quilted up in the corsets of their wives.” Among ships chartered 
for their conveyance was the brig Herald, owned by John Lidgett, grand- 
father of the revered Editor of this Review, of whom it is said: “‘ Few 
were so self-reliant.” He purchased “ land in an entirely unoccupied part 
of the Colony, where the small township of Lidgetton still bears his name.” 
The principal agent was Byrne & Co., who advertised farms in twenty-acre 
lots, far too small to make a living. Of the fortunes of these colonists, 
their disappointments and hardships, and the gradual building up of a 
society on Victorian lines, more conventional and more English than 
England itself, the book goes on to tell. There were Dutch colonists from 
the Cape who trekked there, and a growing number of Bantu natives 
escaping from Zulu rule to share the territory. 

The chapter on the development of the native locations and the difficul- 
ties in their government is perhaps the most serious portion of the story. 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone is quoted for his wisdom again and again. It 
was understanding that was wanted. But the colonists were relying on 
labour for their farms ; hence many complications. There is an amusing 
account of their use as house servants. “ Big strapping fellows dressed 
in white shirts are seen tenderly nursing babies in long clothes.” Lady 
Broome in 1875 came upon “ an embryo valet blacking his master’s socks 
as well as his boots.” Her nursemaid, Maria, though trained in the house- 
hold of Bishop Colenso, was capable of amusing children by racing a 
perambulator down a steep hill, showing little concern when the baby 
was upset and the vehicle demolished. The same baby was narrowly 
rescued from choking when a half-fledged little bird was thrust into its 
mouth—“ to make the little chieftain brave and strong.” In every type 
of situation natives seemed invariably cheerful, optimistic and willing. 

Bishop Colenso is of course in the picture and the ecclesiastical con- 
troversy is carefully if briefly described. He set a fine example of devotion 
and industry, and in the absence of grants from home “ used his horse 
Pen (short for Pentateuch) for long journeys in his diocese.” At one 
moment he was burned in effigy on the market square of Pietermaritzburg 
to cries of “ No Popery ” and “‘ No Puseyism.” Is that controversy at an 
end yet? 

The development of colonial government, of society, of schools, of the 
theatre and music hall, of transport and finally of the railway are all 
equally interesting, and the illustrative plates are beautiful. Fortunately 
the threatened annihilation of the colony in the Zulu War was averted, 
and its peaceful progress continued. “Sons had now taken over the 
farms of ‘ Byrne emigrants.’ Though no era of great prosperity had come 
to the colony few would have considered a return to the home land.” 
The record carries one down to about 1880. 


